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opens Saturday 


“Gallows Humor” opens Saturday, Nov. 15, at 8 
p-m., in the Third Story Theatre, C Building. It plays 
again Friday and Saturday, Nov. 21 and 22. F 

_ Professor Gene Boles, director, says that the show . 
is participating in the American College Theatre 
Festival. Plays compete in the Festival with the goal 
of going to Washington’s Kennedy Center ms a three- 
week stint with other winners. 


A special feature of this production is the appear- 
ance ofa guest artist. He is Richard Seguin, four-time 
winner of the New England Theatre Conference “best 
actor” award, lead player in numerous community 
theatre and semi-professional productions. Dick adds 
a new dimension to the students’ learning experience 
bringing his professionalism to the show. 

The cast includes students Keith Sherman, Patricia 
Chabot, Tom Hunter and Robynne Pappalardo. Those © 
behind the scenes are Elaine Billmazes, Brian Jeffries 


attempts to balance life. He portrays their basic 
nature as wild, chaotic, free. As their imposed social 
structure is tame, civilized and repressed, comedy 
sparks when the two worlds rub together. . 


Seguin — professional 

The pro who has joined “Gallows” — Dick Seguin — 
plays the Warden. Dick has been in over 50 plays in 
the past; most of them were in the Merrimack Valley. 
A former employee of the Social Security office in 
Boston, Seguin has done free-lance acting since his 
retirement from government service. 

He has been acting since 1956, when he was enrolled 
in Merrimack College. His jobs entertaining have 
included working in nightclubs as a stand-up, and 
acting in several variety shows. He says he is planning 
to become involved with Equity House in Portland, 
Maine. 


and Marty Bunshaft. Set and lighting is by John 
Qualters, with costumers Susan Sanders and Jan 


Wyman. 


“Gallows Humor” is a comedy in two ae with a 
prologue. The playwright: focuses on his. characters’ 


By Sherie Nichols 


The Ipswich Moving Company with Ar- 
tistic Director, Janet Taisey Craft will be 
in residence at Northern Essex on Friday, 
November 14, with a master class at 11:30 
a.m. to1 p:m. in the main gym. Their per- 
formance is at 8 o’clock Friday evening. 
The Company, well known for its string 
concert repertory, has performed exten- 


etna Servic 


Pictured are Janey Taisey Crafi left] and Gail Nelson [right], members of Ipswich 


on the Roof;” 
Water,” by Woody Allen. 


sively throughout the Boston and North 


‘Shore areas since 1977. The performance 
-explores a variety of themes from duck 


hunting (Fowl Play) to Renaissance 
music. Ms. Craft has also created special 
pieces for such environments as libraries, 
outdoor festivals, Boston’s First Night 
Celebration. 


Saanwe 


Some plays in which he has had leading roles include 
“Death of a Salesman,” in which he played his favorite 
e. role of Willy Loman; the memorable musica! “Fiddler 
and the comedy “Don’t Drink the 


Guest artist Richard Seguin who plays the role of the Warden in 
“Gallows Humor.” The play opens Saturday at the Third Story 
Theatre, C Building, at 8 p.m. Other performances are Friday, 


} Nov. 21, and Saturday, Nov. 22. 


age company performs Friday 


The group has also worked in elemen- 
tary schools with pieces involving the 
students and using poetry written by the 
children themselves. The activities are in- 
dicative of the ability of Ms. Craft to blend 
her extensive dance background with her 
interest in exploring new avenues of move- 
ment expression. 

Ms. Craft began her early training with 
the Cecchetti ballet technique, and also 
studied with Joffrey and the American 
School of Ballet. Later she expanded into 
modern technique of the Limon, Hawkins, 
and Cunningham Schools. She has taught 
at the Boston Conservatory, University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst, and Bradford 
College. While she was a_ resident 
choreographer at the University of 
Massachusetts, two of her works were 
selected for performance in the American 
College Theater Festival at the Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts in 
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Washington, D.C. Currently, she is a 
finalist in an Artists’ Foundation Cor- 
eography Fellowship sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Council on the Arts and 
Humanities. 

The Northern Essex Concert will include 
the premiere of a new dance by Ms. Craft, 
who has created this dance in collabora- 
tion with local musician and Northern 
Essex instructor, Andrew Woolf. This 
piece, ‘“‘Roundout, An American Ritual,” 
is a work still in progress. In addition, 
three established repertory pieces, ‘“‘Come 
Together: Gym Dance #4,”’ “Duet,” and 
“Journal Entry,’’ will be performed by the 
Company. 


Tickets (advance $3.00, $4.00 at the door) 
are now on Sale in the Student Activities 
Office (College Center, Room 127), the 
Creative: Arts Department Office (Room 
C-348), and from Dance Club members. 
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Phillip: Keith Sherman. 


aMpus News 


Meet ‘Gallows’ cast 


Martha commands her husband Phillip’s attention. Martha: Patricia Chabot. 


pa al 
Sint Te 


— Richard Mulcahey photo. 


Minutes before execution, Walter [Tom Hunter] and Lucy [Robynne A. Pappalardo] 


dream of happier days. 


— Richard Mulcahey photo. 


Social Sciences has open 


house Nov. 21 


By Cynthia Johnson 

Div. of Social Sciecnes 

- The Division of Social Sciences is spon- 
soring an Open House Friday, November 
21, from 12:00 noon to 1:00 in C-361 (the 
third-floor student lounge) in the Class- 
room Building. All students are encourag- 
ed to attend and learn more about the 
Social Sciences. Some of the many ac- 
tivities and opportunities that will be 
available are: - 


eTitles and descriptions of the various 
courses offered within the division. 


eSlide presentations. 


e“Stump the Studeuts” — See your fav- 
orite Behavioral Science instructor as 
a child. See if you can match the names 
with the faces. 


eBehavioral Science games. 


eSpeak with faculty on career choices, 
course selections, etc. 


eAnd, much, much more. 


Please come and join the faculty of the 
Division of Social Sciences and fellow stu- 


all. 
Refreshments will be served. 


dents at what is sure to be a good time for <: 


McGovern visits college 


By Marie R. Hodgdon 


Senator-elect Patricia McGovern was 
officially welcomed by Northern Essex 
Community College at a luncheon here 
October 28. McGovern represents the 
second Essex and Middlesex Districts. 
NECC serves many of her constituents 
from the greater-Lawrence and Andover 
communities. 


A brief question and answer period fol- 
lowed the luncheon during which 
members of the faculty and staff had an 
opportunity to learn her views on such 
matters as the controversial question Pro- 
position 214, capital outlay and work-study 
programs. McGovern’s comment on 2% 
was, ‘‘21% may force the legislature to deal 
with the issues and work out a 
compromise.’’ Personally opposed to the 
proposition, she does, however, favor pro- 
perty tax relief. 

President John R. Dimitry informed the 
McGovern of NECC’s strengths and 
weaknesses, particularly the need for labs, 
etc., in the high-tech programs. He also re- 
quested an architectural and engineering 
study be conducted for a high-tech building 
to contain those labs in addition to 
teaching stations and possibly a child care 
center. 


President Dimitry talks with Senator-elect Pat McGovern. 


Director Gene Boles gets in on the action as he instructs Keith Sherman [Phillip] on 
the fine points of strangling Patricia Chabot [Martha]. 


— Richard Mulcahey photo. 


The reorganization of public higher 
education was alse one of the topics dis- 
cussed. The forthcoming changes were 
compared to those recently made in the 
court system. Even after a year and a half, 
the turmoil and effects are still being felt 
throughout. McGovern expressed some 
skepticism’ at the idea of the state 
legislature passing the educational budget 
and then sitting idly by while the new 
Board of Regents sets about with 
allocations. 

A native of the greater Lawrence area, 
McGovern is _ self-admittedly com- 
mited to the community college move- 
ment. She is-aware of the various 
economic problems that can and do arise, 
particularly in the division of funds. To 
further acquaint herself with the’students 
and faculty of Northern Essex. MeGovern 
plans to meet with members of 
the Student Council; ASFME.and addi- 
tional faculty in the near future. 

Not one to touch base once and run, Sen. 
McGovern plans to maintain contact with 
her constituents both on and off campus. 
With an office and staff in the state house, 
as well as a 24 hr. telephone answering ser- 
vice, she will be about as accessible as a 
state Senator can hope to be. 


—Carl Russo photo. 
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Why not a musical every year? 


By Deborah Nash 

Mike Finegold is the musical director of 
‘Pippin.’ His job entails organizing, 
rehearsing and conducting the music of 
the show. He also counsels the orchestra in 
“reading, seeing and feeling’’ the specific 
stvles and rhvthms of the show’s songs. 

The orchestra for the NECC produc- 
tion of ‘Pippin’ consists of students and 
pianist John Cece. Although Finegold is 
extremely pleased with the musicians 

. from NECC, he is currently looking for 
more musicians from outside of the school 
to augment the orchestra. Although the 
woodwind and rhythm are sufficient, addi- 
tional people are needed in the percussion, 
string and brass sections. 

A teacher of music here for eight years, 
Mike Finegold teaches courses in three 
areas of music; music skills and theory; 
music performance and applied music. 

This semester he is teaching Intro. to 
Music, Music Reading and Ear Training, 
Chorus and Performance Ensemble (this 
class is the orchestra for ‘Pippin.’) 

The only vocal part in ‘Pippin’ that has 
not yet been cast is the leading player. The 
part was originally played by a male, Ben 
Vereen. In the NECC version, it is played 
by a female. The reasons for the change 
were that more females auditioned for the 
show and that there was nothing in the 
script that suggested the part had to be 
played by a male. : 

Finegold has also worked on another 
musical presented here, ‘‘You’re A Good 
Man Charlie Brown.” He is also active in 


performing in orchestras for theater 
presentations; namely The Shubert 
Theater in Boston and North Shore 
Theater in Beverly. It was at the Shubert 
that he played for ‘Pippin’ and really 
developed a liking for the musical. 

He plays several instruments, his 
favorites being the woodwinds, flute, 
clarinet, and saxophone. Since he has 
played in the show and is now conducting it 
he says, ‘I feel this is a musical that 
students can really get into and learn 
something”’ 

Finegold has earned two master’s 


degrees from the Yale University School of: 


Music, a bachelor of art’s degree from 
Brooklyn College and has spent time 
studying at Manhattan School of Music 
and Julliard School of Music. 

He said of his ‘Pippin’ colleagues, 
“‘We’re all putting a lot of work into this, 
it’s a good feeling to know we are all con- 
cerned with the show’s artistic endeavor.”’ 

In reference to his ‘“‘Cake and Ale”’ con- 
cert to be presented at NECC in 
December, he said he is really looking for- 
ward to it. He feels his chorus is made up 
of very talented students this semester, 
however, he wishes more people would 
enroll in chorus. He strongly stresses the 
‘need for males in chorus. ‘‘Males seem to 
feel that it isn’t macho to join chorus, 
which is strange in this day and age of 
equal rights.” 

Finegold has given many concerts here 
in the past, some of which he has perform- 
ed himself, both as a classical flutist and a 


Mr. Finegold [far right] and his musicmakers — NECC Chorus. — Carl Russo photo. 


Jim Brown... 


singing professor 


By Deborah Nash 


Jim Brown is a teacher of mathematics 
at NECC; he also sings bass in the NECC 
Chorus. He has been in the chorus since 
its start last semester, working his sched- 
ule around so he can take the class. 

Brown has been singing in choral 
groups and choirs for the past four or five 
years. In addition to his singing, he also 
plays guitar. Although he has been play- 
ing the guitar for twenty years, he has 
never played professionally except at 
parties given by colleagues. When he first 
started to play guitar, he didn’t know how 
to read music, he played by ear. He would 
pick up the notes from the radio or the 
stereo. Later on he took a course in music 
reading at Lowell University. It was 
there he learned finally to read music and 
write it. He has written several songs in 


+273 


the past and is anticipating winning a 

competition he will be entering soon. 
The subjects Jim Brown teaches are: 

algebra and trigonometry, calculus and 


business, liberal arts math and sometimes 
philosophy courses. He is also going to 
teach a new course next semester about 
which he is very excited: practice and 
logic. This course is designed to help stu- 
dents with “complex arguments” in such 
courses as behavioral sciences, physics, 
and philosophy. The course covers both 
mathematics and-the scholastics. It also 
gives the student a logical understanding 
of every day life. ; 

Jim Brown has earned two degrees, the 
first was a bachelor of art’s in physics and 


the second a bachelor of art’s in phi- . 


losophy. 


Mr. Michael Finegold, Music Director, ‘Pippin’ orchestra conductor. 


jazz saxophonist. He has sponsored music 
festivals, worked on Drama Club presen- 
tations, sponsored an Indian group perfor- 
mance, directed the performances of his 
performance ensemble class, advised the 
music club and now is involved in chorus. 
The chorus was organized last semester; it 
has performed three concerts, and has 
performed at graduation. 


Cake and ale pop concert slated for 


The Cakes and Ale Holiday Pops Con- 
cert will be presented by the Northern 
Essex Chorus Thursday, Dec. 4, at 7:30 at 
the College Center. The concert, spon- 


- sored by the NECC Creative Arts Depart- 


ment, the Student Activity Chorale Club 
and the Music Club, is a part of the col- 
lege’s 1980-81 Twentieth Anniversary 
Creative Arts Series. 


The Chorus will be conducted by music 
faculty, Michael Finegold, and accompan- 
ied at the piano by John Cice, choral 
assistant. The NECC Music Club will 
provide additional instrumental accompa- 
niment. The concert will be in “Pops” 
style with table seating and refreshments. 

The variety of music will include pop, 
jazz, classical selections and holiday songs 
of Christmas and Chanukah. 


— Carl Russo photo. 

As far as plans for the future are con- 
cerned, Finegold feels musicals would be 
good for the college every year. He feels it 
would be better to hold the performances 
in the spring because students are then 
more used to the school and are more in- 
terested in school activities. Mike 
Finegold conlcluded by saying, “‘Why nota 
musical every year.”’ 


December 4 


Several selections on the program are 
organized around special subjects such as 
bells, the music of Johann Sebastian Bach 
and songs about personal feelings. 


Selections include “Sleigh Ride” by 
LeRoy Anderson, Carol of the Bells by 
Leontovich-Wilhousky, and Bells by 
Stephen Paulus. For J.S. Bach — Sheep 
May Safely Grace — and a Swingle Sing- 
ers jazz styled arrangement titled, “Bach, 
by Jove.” For songs about personal feel- 
ings and life — “All That I Can Be” by 
Nancy Price and Don Besig and “Make A 
Little Sunshine” by Audrey Snyder, both 
in the comtemporary pop-rock vein. 

The public is cordially invited and park- 
ing is available at the college. Admission 
is $2 for the general public and $1.50 for 
senior citizens. 


Jim Brown, mathemetician/musician, bass singer in chorus group. 
— Carl Russo photo. 
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Everybody had a grand time at the Halloween ‘Mixer’ Thursday night. 


Halloween Mixer success 


By Nancy Angelini 

The Halloween Mixer October 30 was a 
scream. An estimated 350 people showed 
and although a large number of them did 
not dress up, there were many creative 
costumes. 

The costume contest held the attention of 
all as vampires, rock-n-roll groupies, 
cowboys, super heroes and bums circled 
around the dance floor. The winners were 
chosen by their appeal to the audience. 
Tim Coco and Chuck Simonian were the 
M.C.’s from WRAZ and Joe Goldsmith, 
Director of Student Activities, was the 
judge for the finalists. 

The prize of $50 for the best costume was 
given to Bambi Daniels who wore a 


— Carl Russo photo. 


midget’s costume and could wiggle its 
bum with her knees. Second prize of $25 
was given to Tom Cusick who dressed up 
as a hunchback. Third prize of $15 was 
given to Tom Courtney, Danny Monihan, 
Carmen Cosmo, Rick Desilets, Rick 
Maloney, Charley Gill and Bill Shugrue 
who were the slicks of Devo. 

Lady Luck played familiar songs of old 
and new. The dance floor was lit up by two 
prism balls hanging on the ceiling and the 
lighting for the band gavea special effect. 

People looked like Mexican jumping 
beans as they fought their way to tne par 
and the dance floor. As far as was 
noticeable everyone was having a blast, 
doing his own thing. 


“B” Building employees in costume for Hallowee; [L-R] Alice Coddaire, ‘Marian 
Ragust, Ann Loftus, Kathy Krafton, Dottie Holmes, Nancy Sabin and [seated] 


Dot Jesionowski. 


— Car] Russo phot0. 


B Building haunted? 


By Nancy Schimmoeller 

Personnel in ‘““B’’ Building got into the 
spirit of Halloween and came to work Oct. 
31 dressed in costumes. President Dimitry 
reviewed the personnel in their Halloween 
get-ups and pronounced them “‘clever and 
entertaining.” 

Marion Ragust as Mrs. Stanley Roper 
was dressed in a mau-mau and dangling 
green earrings. Dot Jesionowsky of Ad- 


Careers in sports 


By Sherie Nichols 


The Sports and Leisure Department 
allows students to explore their career 
potential in both physical education and 
recreation by courses offered-by the de- 
partment. Students can become familiar 
with job options in this field as they be- 
come available. There is a built-in flexi- 


came to work dressed as a trash- 
bag with appropriate bottles hanging from 
her hat. Behind the counter in the 
Registrar’s office stood Indian,~ Kathy 
Drafton and Nancy Sabin with the insignia 
“Insanity is hereditary” emblazoned on 
her T-shirt. Ann Loftus was an exotic 
gypsy and Alice Coddaire came as a little 
girl. ; 


missions 


and leisure 


bility within these two options to allow 
students an opportunity to transfer to 
physical education and recreational pro- 
grams at the baccalaureate level. 

For information, contact Carl Beal at 
the gym. 


Winners of Halloween ‘Mixer’ Contest [L-R] Ist, 2nd and 3rd place winners. 


— Carl Russo photo. 


Alto section of the chorus. [L-R] Clair Gibeau, Paula Costa, Kathleen Chiaradonna, 
Elizabeth Blinn, Carol Lasquade, Dorothy Ferragamo. [Missing from picture: - 


Raelene Laroche.] 


— Carl Russo photo. 


Liz Jacobson, Facilities coordinator. 


By Laurie Gitelman 

Volunteers are needed for a new campus 
program to do various jobs around the 
school. People not only in school but from 
all over the Merrimack Valley are 
welcome to join. Those interested should 
be willing to give a minimum of four hours 
a day. “‘It’s great for students who have 
time between classes,’’ says Liz Jacobson, 
facilities coordinator. The program is also 
good for mothers with children in school, 
who want fo do something interesting and 
useful for a few hours each day. 


— Elaine M. MacLean photo, 


Volunteers needed 


There is no set number of people 


for each semester. Every volunteer will be 
given a job, Three people who have 
already joined the program are working in 
places like the transfer office, the place- 
ment office and the nursing department. 

People interested in becoming a 
volunteer should contact Liz Jacobson at 
ext. 194, or visit her office which is located 
on the first floor of the library building, 
room 116. 


Registration begins 


December 1 


By Nancy Angelini 

For those of you interested in the dates 
concerning registration, currently enroll- 
ed students should receive a registration 
notice in the mail this week. The notice will 
contain the name of your academic ad- 
visor. The notice is to be submitted to this 
advisor at which time you will receive a 
second letter containing an appointment 
for your particular registration date. 

Human services and Health Profession 
students will register between December 
1-5 and Technology, Liberal Arts and 
Business students are scheduled to 
register between December 8-12. Registra- 
tion will be between the hours of 8-11:30 
a.m. 

For evening students, Northern Essex 
has incorporated a special project. For the 
first time, evening students will be able to 
register early, between December 8-11 
from 5:30-8:00 p.m. 


{L-R] Representative from Mary Kay Cosmetics helps Karen Pelczar with make-up. 
The demonstration was held in the Carpeted Lounge Oct. 27. | — Carl Russo photo. 


IMPORTANT DATES TO REMEMBER 


NOVEMBER 14 
LAST day to petition 


for graduation in January 
e 


NOVEMBER 26 
LAST day to drop a course 
with a “W”. 

e 


NOVEMBER 27,28 
Thanksgiving Recess 
NO CLASSES 


Students are required to put a $35 deposit 
on classes before going to register. This 
can be done in the business office. On 
Deeember 15 registered students will 
receive a bill for the remaining total. 
Master Charge and Visa will be accepted. 


Sam DiSalvo, retired janitor, relaxes at home after nine years of service to NECC. 


Sam Di Salvo has lately retired as cus- 
todian at the college. He was here for 
many years. 


A luncheon was held in his honor Fri- 


_ day, Oct. 31 at the Faculty Lounge in C 
_ Building. Faculty, staff and students 


+ 


— Carl Russo photo. 
Sam — connoisseur of fine food and 
pretty women, teller of tall tales from the 
South Seas, humorist, weatherman, push- 
er of cigarette butts, Louella Parsons of D 


Building. ~ <, 3 


The college will miss this great human 
being with the Neapolitan smile. 
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George Poor, Society 


Six come Nov. 22 


George Poor, leader and trumpet play- 
er, says he doesn’t like to label music; 
categories can be deceiving. Although he 
knows all the so-called Dixieland numbers, 
he grew up in the era of “Swing” and 


listened to Bunny Berigan, Louis Arm-. 


strong, Ellington, Basie and Goodman. 
While an undergraduate at Harvard 
College, he became a devotee of an 
unknown trumpet player from Provi- 
dence, R.I. This young trumpeter rose to 
international fame and until his death in 


June, 1976, this man, Bobby Hackett, . 


astounded music lovers with his musical 
talents. He had an unique style with an 
impeccable knowledge of harmony which 
was carried into his unforgettable chor- 
uses. Poor has continued. over the years 
to admire and listen to Hackett’s horn and 
music. Although he does not copy 
Hackett, Poor’s horn playing definitely 
shows the Hackett influence. Poor, like 
Hackett, enjoys playing standards and 
show tunes, particularly from the era of 
Gershwin, Cole Porter, Rogers and Hart, 
and of course compositions by the great 


Duke Ellington. 


Poor, an ardent sailor, has been known 
to sound his horn off the rocky coast of 
many a Maine harbor. Over the years 
Poor has had the privilege of playing with 
some of the jazz greats, not only Bobby 
Hackett, but clarinet players Pee Wee 
Russell and both Edmond and Herb Hall, 


as well as Brad Gowans and Vic 
Dickenson, trombonists. Recently, he 
played with the world famous sax and 
clarinet player Bob Wilber. Singers 
Maxine Sullivan and Jimmy Rushing have 
both been guest artists with Poor’s group. 
The late Gene Schroeder, long-time house 
pianist at Eddie Condon’s in New York 


-spent two summers playing with Poor’s 


group in Gloucester. 

Several of the musicians playing with 
George Poor are familiar to the Newbury- 
port fans. For many years, George Poor 
and his piano player Joe Battaglia appear- 
ed with Joe Robertson’s group at 
Governor Dummer Academy, as did bass 
player Bill Nordstrom. Joe, also a 
Harvard graduate, plays much in the style 
of Teddy Wilson. A retired banker, he has 
built himself a fine reputation with his 
crisp, melodic piano style. He, too, has 
played with many recognized artists. Bill 
Nordstrom, once on the staff of WEEI, has 
played with many of the top stars when 
they came to Boston, such as Billie Holi- 
day. As a member of the house band at 
Blinstrub’s and the Latin Quarter, this 
meant an extraordinary number of famous 
artists. 

Clarinet player Bartol of Burlington, 
Mass., often plays with the East Bay City 
Band and the Steamboat Stompers. 
Drummer Manny Wise, originally from 
England, is a well-known and prominent 
North Shore musician. 


Uorthou Eosex Conrneunity College 
Foundation 


DAKCE 


George Poor and Society Six 
p 


SATURDAY, Mov. 22 
in the College Coxtor 


Au evening of socinbidity beMewskip 
doneing (hone 8:00-1:00) and fun 
with the “ECC: Foundation which 
provides schelaskips aud ofler special 
grads te te college 
Complimentary champague aud snacks 


N‘E-C-:C: FOUNDATION DANCE 
November 22,1980 


PLEASE SEND ME ~ TICKETS 
TO THE FOUNDATION DANCE 
AT $6.00 PER TICKET 


Amount Enclosed $ 
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RETURN TO: 
Donald Conway 


Room C-228.  ~NAME ~— Fe oe 
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Film & Video Club 
present ‘Norma Rae’ 


By Robert Lefrancois 

On December 5 from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 
p.m. the film and video club will present 
the movie, ‘‘Norma Rae” in the carpeted 
lounge of the student center. The film is 
free to Northern Essex students. 

The Movie, which stars Sally Fields, is 
about union formation in the south. Ms. 
Fields won an oscar for her performance. 

The club hopes this showing will be as 
good as their past endeavors. 

“So far we have been successful in our 
showings” a member of the group told 
“The Observer’’ today. ‘‘I feel that fact we 
are showing some really excellent movies 
is a big plus.” / 

“Norma Rae” is rated PG. 


International Club 


learns about cultures 
By Sherie Nichols 


Are Europeans who hold _ hands 
Lesbians or just good friends? Why do the 
English drive on the wrong side of the 
road? ...or is it the wrong side? Why do 
cultures differ? 


Get the answers to these questions and 
more at the meetings of the International 
Club. The group meets in Room 206 on 
Wednesdays. 
Wilcoxsin. 


The club advisor is Beth 


Chris Smith, Student Council president. 
— Phil Coppola photo. 


Student Council 
Convention time 
By Charlotte Ludwig 


It’s convention time for the student 
council. A meeting in Holyoke Nov. 22 
will include the community college council 
presidents and treasurers. NECC repre- 
sentatives. will include Treasurer Chris 
Swartz and member Joe DeVeau — who 
will substitute for Chris Smith, president. 

The Commonwealth Association of Uni- 
ted Students for Education (C.A.U.S.E.) 
will meet November 1 and 2 at Massasoit 
Community College in Brockton. The 
C.A.U.S.E. group is working for student 
representation on the new Board of 
Regents. 


Joe DeVeau and George Courtorich will 
attend the meeting to represent NECC. 
They will receive $50 for traveling and 
food money for the weekend convention. 


The Council voted Oct. 15 to support the 
increase of Student Activity Fees to $20 
per semester. 


Lisa Palmer, Senior representative of 
the council, brought the council’s attention 
to the agency advertising for students to 
participate in work co-op and said the 
agency did not appear to be in the best 
interest of students. 


Chris Garland resigned as Student Ad- 
visory Commissioner. George Courtovich 
was elected to take his place, with Joe 
Deveau as alternate. 


Club visits ‘Tempest’ 


The Sign Language Club had Senator- 
elect Pat McGovern as speaker at its 
meeting November 3. The group wentto 
a production of “The Tempest” in Boston 
November 7.¢ 
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[Dance Club featuring 


African Dance 


By Sherie Nichols 

The Dance Club is offering classes in 
African Dance this month. The classes will 
take place on Wednesdays from 12 to 1 
p.m. in the Women’s Auxiliary Gym. The 
African Dance classes are for both 
dancers and non-dancers to participate in. 
All are invited. For more information on 
these classes, contact Elaine Mawhinney- 
Webb in Room C-303. 


Chorale Club meets 


The NECC Chorale Club meets Wednes- 
day, Nov. 12, at noon in the partitioned 
area by the piano in the cafeteria. 


Officers are Pat White, president; 
Nancy Hiett, vice-president; and Norris 
Frias, treasurer. Students interested in 
joining should contact Mike Finegold, 
Room C-350, Extension 210. 

The club will sponsor and coordinate 
December’s Cake and Ale concert with the 
Department of Creative Arts. Also plan- 
ned is a special campus Christmas caroling 
group. 


Child abuse talk 


The Behavioral Science Club meet, 
weekly on Wednesdays at noon in Roo 
C-305. Club advisors are Peter Flynn an 
Cindy Johnson. 

Next Wednesday, Nov. 19, Jani 
Powers of the Department of Publi 
Welfare will speak on “The Problem o 
Child Abuse.” 


Jim Jackson, developer of anatomical 
models for scientific study, will present a 
lecture and a display of his work Wednes- 
day, December 3. 


e Student Activity Fund ¢ 


Buda 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE 


Accountant $ 9,000 
Office Expense 1,500 
Telephone 1,000 
Secretary 4,700 
1.D.’s 800 
Graphics 500 
Student Handbook 500 
Student Orientation 500 

Total $18,500 


CONTINGENCY FUND 
Contingency Fund 
Program Board 
Film Series 


$ 3,300 
13,750 
2,250 
e 
STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 
Nema FE TT TS ES RE TE 


M.D. services $ 3,200 
Telephone 

Kelly Nurse 

Office Supplies 

Reference Library 


Medical Supplies 
Total $ 5,1 


e 
HANDICAPPED SERVICES 


Travel 

Literature 

Equipment & Supplies 
Workshops 


e 
OBSERVER 
Printing $ 8,725 
Omega Productions 1,650 
Photo Supplies 200 
Compugraphic Supplies 1,225 
Office Supplies . 100 
Transportation Expense 100 
Total $ 12,000 


Advertising 
Office Supplies 
Records 
Security System 
Repairs/Maintenance 
Subscriptions 
Equipment _850 
Total $ 2,000 
° 
PARNASSUS 


Printing $ 1,000 


e 

CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 
Travel $ 1,200 
6 


INTERNATIONAL CLUB 


Operating Expenses $ 400 


e 
DRAMA SOCIETY 


Production Expense 


DANCE CLUB 
Lighting 
Curtain Rental 
Audio/Labor 
Costumes 
Sets 
Musical Production 


@ 
MUSIC CLUB 


Operating Expenses 
° 


ATHLETICS 
Men’s Basketball 
Coach's Salary 
Assistant Coach 
Timer/Scorer 
Officials 
Operational Expenses 


° 


et - FY 1980-81 


INTRAMURALS/RECREATION 


Coordinator’s Salary $ 7,080 
Equipment 

Trophies 

Office Supplies 

Memberships 

Meetings/Workshops 

Equipment 

Bicycling Trips 

Canoe Trips 

Total $ 9,700 


e 
OUTING CLUB 
Equipment 
Travel 
Total $ 300 


e 
PHOTOGRAPHY CLUB 


Administrative Expenses 
Supplies 


‘| Equipment 


‘Women’s Basketball 


Coach’s Salary 
Assistant Coach 
Timer/Scorer 
Officials 


Women eSetthall 


Coach’s Salary 
Umpires 
Operational Expenses 


Men’s Baseball 


Coach’s Salary 
Umpires 
Operational Expenses 


Soccer 
SSS 


Coach’s Salary 
Assistant Coach 
Officials 

Operational Expense 


Cheerleading 


Coach’s Salary 
Operational Expenses 100 


° 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACCOUNT $ 1,700 
Athletic Trainer $ 1,000 


‘ATHLETIC TOTAL $ 19,230 


e 
WEIGHTLIFTING CLUB 
Equipment $ 290 
e 


SKI CLUB 


Travel Expense 
e 


WRESTLING CLUB 


Repairs 


- 


TOMORROW’S 
OUTSTANDING SECRETARIES 


Operating Expenses $ 700 


e 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE CLUB 


Operating Expenses 
e 


BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE CLUB 
$ 475 


$ 250 


Operating Expenses 
e 
STUDENT NURSE’S CLUB 
Operating Expenses 
e 
VETERANS’ UNION 
Transportation 
Advertising © 
Hospitality 
Supplies 


e . 
KARATE CLUB 


Tournament Sponsorship | 
@ 

BIBLE CLUB 
Equipment $ 50 
Literature 50 
Films 200 
Guest Speakers 2 
Total $ 350 


STUDENT ACTIVITY FUND 
BUDGET TOTAL $ 100,935.00 
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Newburyport’s Custom House Maritime Museum 


... Clipper City’s tribute to days gone by 


Custom House Maritime Museum of Newburyport, 25 Water Street. 
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— Bill Lane photo. 


Place to visit 
Sturbridge Village 


By Nancy Angelini 

Almost everyone enjoys setting one day 
aside for an adventurous journey. Old 
Sturbridge Village could be the place for 
you 


representing the period of 1790 and ‘1840. 
Some buildings were literally taken apart 
and reconstructed on the site. The center 
of the village seems the heart of excite- 
ment. It has its own tavern, general store, 
law office and meeting houses with lec- 
tures inside. A few homes are on display 
and if you are lucky, a fire might be kindl- 
ing inside. 


The village is a collection of buildings 


If you’re one who likes peace and sereni- 
ty, there is a countryside you can mosey on 
down to. The landscape depicts a time of 
Huckleberry Finn, where every road is an 
adventure itself. Fences and covered 
bridges, hay stacks and fishing ponds 
create this image. 

Underneath all this is a powerful and un- 
forgettable feeling. Here are the remnants 
of a time of trial and error, the hardship of 
our ancestors is incredibly vivid, a time 
where boys became men fast and true 
because the odds were always against 
them. ; : 


People actually work in the village. They 
produce all the food they eat, shoes and 
clothes they wear. The pottery and 
buckets, metal tools, nails, pans, barrels 
and even ovens are all produced by the 
villagers for the villagers. Remember 
every things was-made by hand and Old 
Sturbridge Village is a perfect clone of a 
village in that era. These people are 
always at hand, ready and willing to ex- 
plain the crafts they demonstrate and how 
things were done in an age before industry 
was revolutionized. Imagine 3 cents for a 
pair of shoes. 

Some like to spend a whole day there and 
for those people there are gift shops, a 
cafeteria, and plenty of restrooms. Admis- 
sion is $6 for adult and $2.50 for youths. 
Children 5 and under have free admission. 
Sturbridge Village is located on exit 9 off 
the Mass. Pike. ‘ 

Now that turkey season is upon us, the 
festivities at the village are numerous. 
Can’t you smell that hot apple pie? For 
more information on Fall activities at 
Sturbridge Village, contact Nancy 
Angelini by letter to The Observer office. 


By Bonnie S. Masi 

In September of 1967 the Newburyport 
Maritime Society, Inc. came into existence 
for the purpose of ‘‘preserving and protec- 
ting the maritime heritage of the city of 


Newburyport and environs,” says Regina 


M. Tracy, museum director and curator. 
The group was comprised of historically 

aware citizens who envisioned transform- 

ing the then dilapidated structure into a 


‘museum to commemorate and house the 


treasures returned to Newburyport by the 
original Maritime Society members. The 
society formed in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, was comprised of a group of ships’ 
captains and ships’ masters. 

The -artifacts from the original 
Newburyport Marine Society were made 
available by the Old Newbury Historical 
Society. The museum, built in 1834, was 
originally a United States Customs House 
where taxes were imposed on all imported 
goods. 

Architect Robert Mills of South Carolina 
designed the building. He also designed the 
Washington Monument, the Treasury 
Building, the Patent Building and the Old 
Post Office Building — all in Washington, 
D.C: 

The building exemplifies the austere 
geometry of the Classical Revival period. 
It is two stories high and is constructed of 
grey granite. It is almost entirely free of 
exterior ornamentation. The interior is 
constructed of granite brick, and marble 
with prominent arches and a vaulted 
vestibule. One of its ‘most stunning 
features is a twisting granite staircase 


Birthday to be celebrated 


Jeannine Wilson, Director of Public Information. 


By Marilyn A. Astell 

Plans for the twentieth anniversary of 
Northern Essex Community College are 
currently underway, reports Jeannine 
Wilson, Director of Public Information. 
The celebration will begin January 1, 1981 
and continue for 18 months. The main 
events of the celebration will be held dur- 
ing the week of April 5-11. 

The planning committee consists of 30 
people including faculty, staff and ad- 
‘ministration. Among the ideas being con- 
sidered for the week of April 5 are: a con- 


cantilevered into the wall. The stairs ap- 
pear to be free hanging but actually are 
driven into the wall, possibly as much as 
two feet. 

In 1835 the building cost $25,000 to erect 
and one hundred-forty years later it cost 
$300,000 to restore. 

The attractive museum now houses 
eight different galleries each containing 
such displays as captain’s portraits, 
seagoing gear such as charts, sextons and 
telescopes, ship models, furniture, -and 
many other pieces of nineteenth century 
memorabilia. 

In 1971, the Custom House was listed on 
the National Register of Historic Places. 

As foreign trade declined and~ship 
building slowed to a halt in Newburyport 
by 1900, the Custom House fell into disuse. 
It was sold by the federal government in 
1913 and was used for hay storage and as a 
shoe factory, then finally a junk shop. The 
museum was opened to the public in 1975. 

It is located in downtown Newburyport, 
25 Water street, in the picturesque water- 
front district. As the museum recently 
received a grant from the Institution of 
Museum Services, it will remain open 
through the Christmas season. 

Hours are Monday-Saturday from 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. and on Sundays from 1 p.m.-4 
p.m. Admission is $1 for adults and 
children 5-16 50¢. Children under 5 are ad- 
mitted free. 

The next time ycu’re in Newburyport, 
plan to visit the museum for a glimpse of 
times past — yet very much alive with 
history. 


— Elaine MacLean photo. 


cert, family day, road race, alumni event, 
art show, career fair, open house, antique 
car parade anda lecture series. 

More specific information regarding the 
plans will be available at a future date. 
“‘We hope everyone will take part in this 
celebration, including faculty, staff and 


‘ administration,’’ stated Wilson. She also 


asks that “If anyone has any ideas or sug- 
gestions for the celebration to contact 
either Joe Deveau, Calvin Anderson or 
Nancy McInnis.” 


JFK library celebrates birthday 


By Jerry Goldman 

Jack Kennedy would have been 63 this 
year, but we still think of him as young 
Jack. He often said that one day he would 
retire to the president’s library and do his 
writing, says David Powers, museum 
curator at the John F. Kennedy Library 
that celebrated its first anniversary last 
week. 

The library faces the sea that Kennedy 
loved and rests on the fringe of Boston. 
Kennedy’s sailboat, the Victoria, rests on 
the lawn. 

The $12 million library is on the edge of 
the bay on a 9.5 acre site adjacent to the 
University of Massachusetts, Boston 
campus. The memorial went through five 
design changes during the 13 years of 
planning before adoption of the final 
(design of architect Pei. 


Housed in‘its eight floors are 28 million 
pages of documents, 20,000 books, six 
million feet of video tape, thousands of 
pictures and 1200 oral histories from such 
people as the late Cardinal Cushing and 
former Russian Premier Nikita 
Khruschev. : 

Also stored in the library are the papers 
of Senator Robert Kennedy as well as most 
of the papers of writer Ernest Hemingway, 
whose work John Kennedy enjoyed. 

Director of the facility Daniel Fenn says 
the past year has been exciting and event- 
ful — as more than 650,000 people from 
each of the 50 states have viewed its 
massive collection of memorabilia. 


The library is open from 9 a.m. to4 p.m. ~ 


seven days a week. 


Gallaudet Center holds Bithite x 


By Cynthia Melnikas 


_. -NECC’s Gallaudet Center co-sponsored 
- its first parent education conference Sat- 

-urday, November 1, bringing together 
over 130 parents, educators, children and 
other members of the deaf community 
from the New England area. 

“A Plan for Partnership” was the first 
in a series of parent education programs 
focused on meeting the needs of the deaf. 
The goal of this conference was to foster a 
positive working relationship among 
parents, educators and members of the 
deaf community. 

The Special School of the Future Pro- 
ject and the Learning Center for Deaf 
Children were also co-sponsors. Both are 
affiliated with Gallaudet College, Wash- 

- inton D.C. 


Conference participant uses total 
communication during informal discussion. 


The conference addressed issues involv- 
ing Public Law 94-142, passed by Congress 
in 1975, which assures all handicapped 
children an appropriate education design- 
ed to meet their individual needs. By law, 
parents are now required to participate 
and consult with educators in developing 
their child’s educational program. The 
law provides the “potential for partner- 
ship” between parents and educators. 


The conference provided information for 
parents and educators aimed at alleviating 
barriers. and fostering positive working 
relationships in order to meet the educa- 
tional needs of deaf children. 


The keynote address was given by 
Taras Dennis, supervising teacher, New 
York School for the Deaf. He shared his 
experiences as a deaf person living in a 
hearing world. Dennis became deaf at the 
age of eight as a result of illness and is 
able to speak. Stressing the importance of 
communication among parents, child and 
educator, he pointed out that rejection 
and lonliness are feelings felt by all chil- 
dren but particularly by the deaf. If these 
emotions are not expressed through effec- 
tive communication, they have potential 
for inhibiting constructive relationships 
between the child and his or her commun- 
ity. He discussed the needs for more deaf 
models in education and for the deaf 
student to participate in developing his or 
her own educational program. Dennis 
emphasized the importance of developing 
a partnership between parents and 
educators to meet the needs of the deaf 
child. 

Guest speaker Denzil Edge, program 
director, University of Kentucky, present- 
ed a “Formula for Interaction” in develop- 
ing this partnership. He discussed many 
of the problems that interfere with posi- 
tive working relationships between 
parents, educators and family members. 
Citing the many “pitfalls” that each may 
encounter through misunderstanding, 
misinformation and lack of communica- 
tion, Edge presented suggestions to over- 


_ come difficulties and to develop effective 


interactions. 


Group discussions were led by parent- 
educator teams. They focused on prob- 
lems of parent-administrator interactions. 
When one becomes a strong advocate of 
one issue, he or she often becomes an ad- 
versary in other areas. Both agreed to the 
importance of playing an advocate role in 


Financial aid can 


By Jo-Ann Basso 

Have you ever wanted to apply for finan- 
cial aid but been discouraged by all of the 
confusing forms to fill out? Well, here are 
a few tips to avoid the confusion. 

To apply, you must first meet the follow- 
ing criteria: 

1. You must have applied and been ac- 
cepted in a degree granting program; 

2. You must be enrolled on at least a half- 
time basis (six-credits). 

Annual income is not the only factor con- 
sidered in determining financial aid 
awards. Other factors, such as debts, 
assets, number of dependents, number of 
other family members in college and 
unusual circumstances are considered. 


The most common type of financial aid 
is the Basic Education Opportunity Grant 
(BEOG). A Basic Grant is awarded direct- 
ly to you for use at the college of your 
choice. It is not a loan, so you do not have 
to repay it. You can apply for a BEOG if 
you are a United States citizen or an eligi- 
ble non-citizen, if you do not have a 
bachelor’s degree and you will be going to 
school at least part-time. It does not cost 
anything to apply for a BEOG. You may 
pick up a Basic Grant application form in 
the financial aid office, room B-214. 

Before filling out the BEOG, get together 
these records: ~ 


Secretary Pat Pope with Financial Aid director Dick Pastor. 
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— Phil Coppola photo. 


working toward common goals for the 
deaf child. 


Warren Schwab, director, Learning 
Center for Deaf Children, presented a 
“Plan for Evaluating Educational Pro- 
grams and Options.” It serves as a check- 
list for parents in selecting the appropriate 
educational plan for their child’s unique 
needs. Schwab stressed that public 
programs for the deaf do not have the 
same standards, and parents must seek all 
available options. 


Richard Strayer, chief clinical psycholo- 


gist of the Youth and Guidance Center, 
Framingham, led a panel discussion on the 


difficulties of family relationships when _ 


there is a handicapped child. He presented 
styles of communication and barriers to 
effective interactions that may arise at 
certain crisis stages in the developmental 
life of the child and family. The first crisis 
is when the parents realize they have a 


deaf child. If feelings and conflicts are not . 


resolved, they will recur at later stages of 
school entrance, adolescence and early 
adulthood. 


Roy Parks Jr., 


educational coordinator, 
and Willie Ross, School for the Deaf in 
Longmeadow, signs “teach” during dis- 
cussion of educational options. 


1. A 1979 U.S. income tax return (Form 
1040 or 1040a) 

2. W2 forms and other records of money 
earned in 1979. 

3. Current bank statements. 

-_ 4, Current mortgage information. 

5. Records of medical or dental bills paid 
in 1979. 

6. Business of farm records. 

7. Records of veterans benefits or soeal 
security payments. 


You must fill out the BEOG form before _ 


March 16, 1981, to be eligible during the 
spring semester. Send it out as soon as 
possible. 

After you complete the application, send 
it to the BEOG processing center in Iowa. 
Within six weeks you will receive two Stu- 
dent Eligibility Reports (SER). 

When you receive your SER, read it 
carefully and follow all of the directions. 
On the SER, there will be a number called 
an eligibility index. It helps decide 
whether you can get a grant and how 
much. The lower the number, the higher 
the award. The actual dollar amount will 
be between $200 and $1,750 per year. _ 7, 

Take al! of your copies of your SER to 
the financial aid office at the school you 
plan to attend. 

If you are considering more than one 
school, you should keep the original SER 
and send a photocopy of the SER to each 
school. 

As soon as you decide on a school, you 
will have to submit all three copies of your 
SER to the school’s financial aid office. 

Here are a few of the campus based 
financial aid programs. 

The National Direct Student Loan 
(NDSL) is a low interest, long-term loan 
awarded by Northern Essex. The amount 
of this loan may vary but it cannot exceed 


' (CWSP) 


Panel participants David Craig, father, 


and Gerard Dandeneau, teacher, discuss 


family cere anships during Saturday's ¥ 


conference. 


Strayer presented suggestions and 
recommendations for developing ‘pro- 
grams to prevent breakdown in communi- 
cation and to facilitate each crisis. They 
should be designed to develop skills to 
express feelings through support groups, 
workshops, and “understanding others.” 
Communication skill training should be for 


all family members, and use of mental — 


health services should be normalized. Ef- 


_fective communication is a key to develop- 


ing positive working relationships. 


-During the conference, students in 
NECC’s deaf communication program 
utilized their training and skills with chil- 


V 
" 


dren in the nursery prperan provided io 


parents. 


The second workshop, “Political Pro- 
cess,” is scheduled for November 21 and 
22 at the Holiday Inn, Lawrence. 


help to pay bills 


$2,500 for the first two years of college and 
$5,000 for undergraduate study. The in- 
terest charge (3% per annum) begins nine 
months after you cease to be a student. 


E- 
x 


The repayment period extends for up to 10 q 


years, there is still a minimum monthly 
payment of $30.00. Nursing students are 
not eligible for this. 
* ~NSL 

This is a long term loan awarded to Nur- 
sing students by Northern Essex. There is - 
a ten year repayment period with a 
minimum monthly payment of $15.00. The — 


_ interest (3% per annum) begins nine mon- 


ths after nursing education is completed. 
SEOG 


: 
i 
| 
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The Supplementary Educational Oppor- 7 


tunity Grant is awarded for 
undergraduates who do not have a 


which must be matched with another type — 


of aid. Awards range from $200 to $1,500. 
The Massachusetts State Scholarship is 

awarded by the Mass. Board of Higher 

Education to needy students. This scholar- 


3 


~ bachelors degree. NECC awards this grant q 


i, 


ship is for $300 at public colleges, $900 for j 


Mass. private colleges, and $600 for out-of- 
state attendance. Applicants must file a 
Mass (FAF) prior to the deadline: new ap- _ 
plicants — February 15, renewal ap- 
plicants — May 1. 


i 
4 


- 


The College Work “Study Program | 


tunities for students with the greatest 
financial need. Jobs are on-campus and 
students are paid bi-monthly until the level 
of earning is reached. 

To be eligible for these funds, you must — 
submit your financial aid information to 
the College Scholarship Service (CSS) on — 
an official Financial Aid Form (FAF) — 


before May 1, 1981. The 1981-1982 FAF’s S- 


will be available on Degsniber pe 1980. 


provides employment oppor- | 


Singers Sih 


Patricia McDermott. 


— Elaine M. MacLean photo. 


Reading specialist says 
job offers rewards 


By Nancy Girard 

Pat McDermott has been teaching at 
Northern Essex for ten years and she loves 
it. 

She was in the original group of the 
Discovery Program. She and other teach- 
ers met in the evenings to get the pro- 
gram started. 

Pat teaches reading skills to students 
who are unable to grasp this knowledge 
easily. During her teaching career she has 
taught roughly 1,200 students. 

She says the advantageous part of ne 
teaching is when she works with students 
who are eager to learn. This makes her 
work easier. The only disadvantage is that 
the work is time-consuming. She must be 
available at all times to talk with a student 

one to one. : 

Pat McDermott was asked if she enjoyed 
her profession and if it had any reward or 
sense of accomplishment. Her answer was 
“Yes, I enjoy my teaching and my reward 
is being able to help students improve their 
grade levels and benefit from my spo 
ing. ” 


She recalls ‘‘about eight years ago.I had 
a student whose reading skills were low 
but was so highly motivated and wanted so 
very much to learn, that he raised his 
reading level two to three levels higher. He 
continued his education at Suffolk Univer- 
sity and now has a responsible “position 
with the state. To this day, he still keeps in 
contact with me.” 

Pat says she is very happy in her line of 
work but sumetimes after a long night of 
correcting papers, she wishes she had her 
own business. She wanted to be a teacher, 


however, since the age of five. 
Pat went to a Catholic College for 


women, University of Connecticut, and to 
Southern Connecticut. She has earned two 
master’s degrees. 

Her outside activities and hobbies are 
going to the movies, reading fictional 
books, downhill skiing and driving. She 
also devotes a-lot of her time to her son 
Patrick. 


Danger... 
By Phil Coppola 


There's a killer on the loose at Northern 
Essex and he’s disguising himself as harm- 
less books, on harmless shelves. One can’t 
predict when he'll strike again. Last 
heard from? Last Nov. 3. 


¢ — Carl Russo photo. 


faculty office ahead 


occupying two seconds earlier. 

This is not the first time a bookcase has 
fallen. It seems that the weight of the 
books is too much for the fasteners intend- 
ed to hold them to the wall. 
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almpus News 


Faculty members volunteer 


to provide free counseling | 


By Nancy Schimmoeller 

Several students have come to faculty 
offices with stressful personal and finan- 
cial problems. Many students simply 
withdraw form college because these con- 
cerns become overwhelming. 

Jim Bradley, faculty member, created 
the idea of asking for volunteers from 
Behavioral Science faculty. to help the 
students. The Behavioral Science Depart- 
ment immediately adopted the idea with 10 
faculty members volunteering their ser- 
vices for counseling. 

The faculty believe that we all need 

encouragement and support, especially in 
these stressful and challenging ’80’s. 
Given a tight economy and _ limited 
resources, we have to pull together and 
make the most effective use of our best 
resource, ourselves. This is a rare oppor- 
tunity to share ideas and to solve problems 
creatively. 
_ In order for students to make the best 
use of our faculty resources, some 
background information in relation to 
their professional experience as well as 
their interests and avocations is provided. 

John Whittle holds a master’s degree in 
social work from the Boston College School 
of Social Work. He has worked as an in- 
dividual, family and group therapist at 
Boston Children’s Services, Boston 
Juvenile Court Clinic, Teen Town and the 
Psychological Center in Andover 
Whittle is interested in group work, with 
a focus on family problems. He can be 
reached in Room C-372 at Ext. 230. 


Behavioral Science Faculty and Counseling Staff: 
. Paula Strangie, Fran Robbins, Cindy Johnson, Dr. Windemiller. [Standing L-R] Dick 
Reilly, Betty Coyne, Rubin Russell, Bonnie Flythe, John Whittle [behind B. Flythe], 
Cindy Stuart, Jim Bradley, Selma Singer and Peter Flynn. — Elaine MacLean photo. 


Cynthia Johnson holds a_ bachelor’s 
degree from University of N.H. and a 
master’s degree from Northeastern 
University. She has taught Sociology, 
Social Psychology, and Criminology at 
NECC. She has been a volunteer for proba- 


tion counseling. Johnson’s preference is 


counseling in legal issues. She can be 
reached in room C-364 at ext. 161. 

William O’Rourke can be reached at ext. 
192. He has a doctorate in counseling 
psychology. O’Rourke’s professional ex- 
perience includes psychologist for NECC 
Mental Health Center and private practice 
in Psychology. He is interested in any area 
of counseling. 


Paula Strangie has volunteered for 
counseling with a focus on women’s pro- 
blems. Strangie holds a bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Mass., Amherst and 
a master’s degree from Salem Siate Col- 


lege. Her professional experience includes 
counseling at U. Mass., Amherst, Salem 
State, and North Shore Council on Aleo- 


Fran Robbins holds a bachelor’s degree 
from Merrimack College and a master’s 
degree from Emory University. She has 
taught classes at NECC in Introduction to 
Sociology and Marriage and the Family. 
Her professional experience includes coor- 
dinator for the CETA Summer Youth Pro- 
gram and Disaster Counseling for the 
American Red Cross. Robbins can be 
reached at ext. 163, room C-365. 

Selma W. Singer is interested in focusing 
on counseling for women and the elderly. 
She holds a bachelor’s and a master’s 
degree from the University of New Hamp- 
shire; she is currently in a doctorate pro- 
gram at the University of New Hampshire. 
Singer’s professional experience includes 
being a social worker with the New Hamp- 
shire Department of Welfare and 
counselor with the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. She can be reached at ext. 166 in 
room C-374. 

Cynthia Stuart says she would consider 
any time usefully spent if she can provide 
support to people who need it. She holds a 
bachelor’s degree from Clark University 
and a master’s degree from Tufts Univer- 
sity. Stuart is interested in focusing on 
counseling shy, lonely students and stress- 
ed, overextended students. Her profes- 
sional experience includes a private prac- 
tice, school psychologist for four years, 
and guidance counseling. Stuart can be 
reached at ext. 211 in room C-370. 

Dr. Duane Windemiller has also 
volunteered to be available for counseling 
students. He holds a bachelor’s degree and 


[Seated L-R] Jackie Walker, 


a doctorate degree. His professional ex- 
perience includes 20 years of pastoral 
counseling. He can be reached at ext. 160, 
room C-366. He is available at noon. 

Jim Bradley holds a bachelor’s degree 
and master’s degree, both from Salem 
State. He is interested in focusing on in- 
terpersonal relationships. His professional 
experience includes family and couples 
counseling and counseling in the 
government Poverty Program in the com- 
munity setting. Bradley can be reached at 
ext. 160 in room C-366. 

This counseling service is free. Students 
may schedule an appointment or for fur- 
ther information contact Jackie Walker, 
Counseling secretary. 


PLEASE... 


If the person who found and/or bor- 


rowed the tape splicer mounted on the 
Tandberg tape shield would kindly return 
it either to Room C-226 or to Mr. Crook’s 

mailbox, 3rd floor, C-Building, the Lang- 
uage Department collectively, and Mr. 
Crook individually and particularly, would 
be most grateful. 


English Prof. Paula Boxer was sitting at holism. 
her desk going over some papers, then 
stepped out to the hall for a moment. 
Something stopped her cold at the door. 
The bookcase loaded with books and pa- 
pers came crashing off the wall and 


knocked down the chair she had been 


These days instructors are re-arranging 
their offices for work safety. They don't 
keep their desks below the shelves. 


Do we need the occurrence of a serious ” 
injury to remedy the situation? 
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nodes vs. knowledge 


How many times has a student been heard to say “I crammed all 
night for this exam; he’d better give me an ‘A‘?” And how about the 
old trick of memorization by word association? That is a great one: 
for the multiple choice/true-false exams. Of if one is lucky he will 
get the very popular teacher known especially for giving open-book 
tests. ; 


Anything to get an ‘A’, right? 

Grades have become overly important to today’s student, 
especially to those just out of high school. Grades are meant to be no 
more than a measurement of knowledge. Perhaps not a true meas- 
urement, but unfortunately our whole educational system is based on 
grades. By the time we reach college we have lived with this grading 
system for so many years that the grade itself becomes our ultimate 
goal. And what knowledge we pick up along the way we feel is an 
added bonus. 


Good grades may help one get a good job, but unless we have 
the knowledge and skills to learn and develop new ideas, we will 
not hold such a job for long. 


The basis for learning is understanding. If you understand a 
concept, really understand the hows and whys, you won't have to 
memorize, cram overnight, or hope for a “break” from. the teacher. 
You will know it, understand it, and can build from it. Learning 


should be a continuous process, not met by leaps and bounds on the 


basis of when the exams are scheduled. 


So, decide what is more important to you as a person: grades 
or knowledge, and work toward that goal. Good understanding and 
knowledge will insure good grades, but obtaining good grades does 
not always insure the acquisition of knowledge. 


Change: a unique and perwounl challenge 


Change . . . sometimes avoidable, always a challenge, never 
boring. Change. ..onany level, requires adjustments — in behavior, 
in attitudes or even lifestyles. Change... for better or worse, it’s one 
thing you can count on. Nothing ever really stays the same. 


Change is also one thing that everyone has in common with 
everyone else in the world, regardless of station, national origin or 
persuasion. At any given time, someone, somewhere is confronted 
with the challenge of adjusting to the changes that occur. 


. Our country, our state, and even our school are currently in the 
midst of dramatic changes that will eventually affect all of us. How 
we meet the challenges these will present, and our attitudes toward 
them will determine our success or failure as citizens, students and 
individuals. 


Callous treatwent is shancebul 


Sometimes we wonder why the insensitive clods of this world 
aren't treated with a taste of their own medicine. We are referring 
to a specific incident which happened to Brian Hodge, a disabled 
student who, for the second time this semester, was treated to an 
insensitive display of manners by other students. 


On Oct. 28, Brian was exiting ‘C’ Building on his crutches; two 
students managed, while engaged in a mock fight, to kick Brian’s 
crutch out from under him. Brian fell, but both students responsible 
ran away and left him. Other students passing by offered no help. 


Surely people couldn’t have passed by if they’d given a mo- 
ment’s thought to how they would have felt had they been knocked 
to the ground, struggled to get up and no one offered help. 

We feel that somehow some consciousness-raising must be 
done in the way people treat others. The handicapped are not 
handicapped in their feelings. 


Many, many heartfelt thanks to all who 
gave of theit time and efforts to facilitate 


the move ogi from there to herve. 
muscle- power and efficiency QUE gratefully 
acknowledged, CDSENVEN staff — 


Obsewer has moved Connection 


The Observer has moved! Yes, with the It was reported in the story ‘TV class on 
change in weather has come a change in ‘Baxters’ in the October 28 issue that the 
office We've packed up our belongings, program which the TV Production I class 
cleaned off the dust and removed our ta ped at: Channel Five on October 27 
Observer skeletons to start all over again. | would be aired at 6:30 p.m. on November 
We now can be found punching away inthe 2. Due to schedule changes at the station, 
office located next tothe game roominthe the program will air at .6:30 p.m. on Sun- 
college center. day, November 23. 
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Closet voters confuse pollstors ! 


It wasn’t enough for me that the presi- 
dential election was over and done with 
and Nancy Reagan had‘ already packed 
and shipped three cartons of her cosmetics 
to the White House/I still wanted to know 
why the pollsters blew it! If there’s one 
thing I’ve become dependent on, it’s the 
scientific-based predictions- of the- polls. 
I popped enough popcorn for an evening of 
excitement at the races and I hadn't 
reached one kernel before the winner had 
the wreath! a 

I picked up a pad, pencil and slide rule 
and walked to the shopping center. “I’m 
going to find out for myself what went* 
wrong, I mumbled. 


“Excuse me ma’am,” I said as I tapped a 
shopper on the shoulder, “I'd like to 
_ question you about the election.” 


“Not another one,” she yelled and threw 
up her hands. “I can’t go through it 
again!” 

“Don’t worry,” Lassured her as I patted 
her hand, “I’m talking about last week’s 
presidential election.” 


“Thank heavens,” she said with a deep 
sigh, “I couldn’t make another decision if 
my life depended on it . . . I’m drained.” 

“Who did you vote for?” I asked. 


‘She looked around, leaned over and 
whispered in my ear. “I voted for Rea- 
gan.” a : 
“Why are you whispering?” I asked. 

~““T can’t believe it came to that... I’ma 
Democrat! Today was the first time I ad- 
mitted it out loud.” 

“You MEAN’... ff 65435 Byes 

“That's right,” she sobbed as_ tears 
rolled down her cheeks, “I’m a closet 
voter!” ¥ 


By Gloria Murphy 


Last week, Jimmy Carter joined the 
ranks of Hoover and Taft in being the only 
incumbent presidents of the twentieth 
century to lose their bid for a second term 
in office. East, West, North and South — 
the message rang clear. A certain 
attitude of liberalism seen in the last 25 
years in the United States is on its way 
out and a conservative trend has moved 
in. The people, apparently, have had their 
fill of “faith in government” and chose the 
alternative — less government. For the 
first time in a quarter century, the key to 
the Senate has been given to the 
Republicans with 53 seats to the Demo- 
crats’ 47. 

Carter carried only Rhode Island, Geor- 
gia, Maryland, West Virginia, Hawaii, 
Minnesota and D.C. for a total of 49 elec- 
toral votes to Reagan’s 489. Whether it 
was inflation, unemployment, high inter- 
est rates, energy concerns or the adminis- 
tration’s weak foreign policy exemplified 
by the ongoing hostage situation that 
caused even the staunchest of Democrats 
to shift, is difficult to pinpoint. But, what- 
ever it was that presented the final insult, 
it caused many a mind to change and a 
hand to freeze in even the final moments 
of marking the ballot. 


~ While Anderson didn’t manage to obtain 
a single electoral vote, he did receive over 
five percent of the popular vote enabling 
him to obtain matching federal funds to 
clear up his campaign debts. This leads 
one to believe that there were those who, 
in spite of the lameness of their vote, 
followed their conscience. 

In any event, the “Moral Majority” has 
gotten its way — Reagan has snatched the 
brass ring. How much leverage the con- 


‘Servative fundamentalist christians and 


“You realize that it was people like you 
who lied about your vote... that threw 
the pollsters off?” 


She nodded. “I couldn’t help it... I was 


embarrassed,” she said, “I still haven't 


revealed my vote on Proposition 21/2!” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

She pulled me into a corner. “Are you 
kidding? The teachers lobbied for weeks 
about that issue. They used every method 
they could to pull at the kiddies’ heart 
strings. My daughter pleaded with me to 
save her teacher’s job!” 

“It was certainly an effective way to get 
to the parents.” 

“The teachers even showed films on 
poverty to the class.” 

“Well... what’s wrong with that?” 

“They were home movies!” she shouted. 
“It got to be so bad that I had to drag my 
daughter around the house and point out 
our own poverty situation!” 

“Did it work?” 

“Not really,” she sighed, “she woke up 
screaming one night insisting that the 
school committee took away their leather 
volley balls and refused to hire a janitor to 
rake their jogging path. . . it crushed her!” 

“Well, how did you finally vote on the 
question?” I asked. 

“Are you a pollster?” 

“No... not really.” 

“Do you know any teachers, librarians, 
policemen or firemen?” she asked. 


“Sure,” I admitted, “WHO DOESN'T?” 


“In*that case,” she muttered as she ~ 


turned away, “I think I'd better stay in 
the closet!” 


other special-interest groups who put him 
into office will have in the government, 
remains to be seen. Will the mixing of 
politics and religion be an issue in the 
Reagan administration? 


Environmental protection groups, along 
with other special-interest groups dedi- 
cated to such issues as national health 
insurance, welfare and election reform 
and equal rights will be banging their 
heads against a stone wall. For better or 
worse, all former arms-limitation plans 
and negotiations with the Soviet- Union 
involved in the drafting of Salt II will be 
scrapped. A surge of civil rights actions 
can be expected to knock down the doors 
of the courts. 


Reagan is moving to 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue with a hot-box full of promises to 
the American people — to put the 
economy back in order by less government 
interference in business and_ limited 
federal spending, to give .a three-year 
across the board cut in federal income 
taxes, to strengthen national defenses, to 
gain independence from foreign govern- 
ments for energy and to pursue our own 
energy resources. While there are many 
disbelievers, Reagan remembers a better 
time and insists that he can lead us back to 
the good life. 

As Carter cleans out his drawers and 
packs his bags, he would readily admit, 
“It's not all that easy.” There was a time, 
not long ago, when a smiling, optimistic 
politician wearing a cardigan sweater and 
loafers moved into the oval office. with 
those same good intentions. He, unfortu- 
natley, had the mistaken idea that running 
the Federal government was parallel to 


olumns and opinion 
Ehection Results 


FEDERAL BUDGET 
U.S.A. — 1981 


1} 2,00 gallons of Grecian For- 
mula #6. 


2] 1,550 retraction forms. 
3] Grants to N.B.C. 
4] Grants to M.G.M. 
5] Old movie stars’ home. 
6] Retired cowboys’ fund. 


7] Conversion of W.I.N. buttons 
to W.I.N. cowboy hats. 


8] Wagons to circle Iran. 
9] Reinstatement of the cavalry. 


The Observer. wishes to offer apologies 
to Chris Smith, president of the Student 
Council, for omitting her name from the 
last issue’s story on the Student Council. 


P Ditic uf 


By Calvin J. Anderson 


The bill of fare at the next White 
House dinner will probably be lame duck. ’ 
The 1980 Presidential election is history 


now and the voters have turned Jimmy 


Carter out of office. The victory of Presi- 
dent-elect Ronald Reagan has _ been 


analyzed to death by the political pundits, . .. 
so we will dispense with our.own detailed .. 


explanation. Let it suffice for us to agree 
that Carter’s lackluster record and the 
people’s desire to try a new approach to 
the familiar problems were the nails in the 
incumbent's coffin. 

As is obviously the case, what is done is 
done. We truly have “only one president 
at atime.” After the polling and counting 
have been completed, it is the realistic and 
“patriotic” move to give our support to the 
next occupant of the Oval Office. There- 
fore, this column takes this opportunity to 
congratulate President-elect Reagan and 
to wish him luck and Godspeed in handling 
the affairs of the United States: 

We will keep open minds and will 
expect the best from the man who will 
take charge in January. We are putting 
our faith behind Reagan’s economic poli- 


By Robert LeFrancois 3 
Ronald Reagan succeeded in his bid for 
the White House by upsetting incumbent 
President Jimmy Carter by a huge 
margin. In the final tally Reagan had 51% 
of the vote; Carter 41% and Anderson 7%. 

Question one on the ballot which was a 
proposed amendment to the constitution 
that would make it illegal to discriminate 
against the handicapped for employment 
as long as they were able to do the job, 
passed (66% for, 33% against). “ 

Proposition 244, which is a proposition 
for a large tax cut for property owners in 
Massachusetts but cut down on services 1n 
the cities, passed (60% for, 40% opposed. ) 

Question 3, which was a variation of Pro- 
position 2%, was vetoed (36% for; 64% op- 
posed. ) ; 

Question 4 which dealt with a proposed 
pay raise for certain politicians, was 
vetoed (11% for, 89% opposed. ) 

Question 5, proposed amendment that 
would limit the power of the legislature to 
impose certain costs on cities and towns 
was passed (66% for; 34% against.) 

Question 6, a proposed amendment 
which would have changed the procedure 
by which the legislature declares a 
measure to be an emergency law, was 
vetoed (29% for; 71% against. ) 


cies, as well as his plans for international 
dealings. We hope “the big one” does not 
indeed drop during his term. We also 
hope that his election will not spell the end 
to the imminent ratification of the Equal 
Rights Amendment. Let there be re- 
newed enthusiasm and effort at the state 
level to assure the adoption of the E.R.A. 
Reagan’s own daughter, Maureen, will 
become the figurehead standard-bearer of 
the cause now that the President and 
First Lady will not be inclined to push for 
the ratification. 


Yes, you have our best wishes and 
support, Mr. Reagan. And, best wishes 
also to George Bush, the Vice-president 
elect. ; 

- ° ° ; 

There is one matter that we would like 

to address: A poor precedent was set 
when Jimmy Carter conceded defeat be- 
fore the polls in his challenger’s home 
state on the West Coast had even closed. 
Carter gave in to the temptation of giving 
even more power and influence to the 
electronic media with their computerized 
data and analysis of “key precincts.” It is 
an unhealthy practice. 


Letter for pence wailed — 


By Connie Scanlon 

‘A group of eight Boston area individuals 
have initiated a ‘‘Letter for Peace’’ to be 
mailed to world leaders in hopes of 
redirecting what they describe as an 
“escalating nuclear arms race,’ quite 
possibly leading to ‘‘the unthinkable con- 
sequence of a nuclear holocaust.’’ A con- 
structive approach to the goal of world 
peace, the letter is sent to at least four 
leaders including the president of the 
United States and the premier of the Soviet 
Union. It is also hoped that local politi- 
cians, community groups and churches 
will endorse and sponsor it. The initiative 
behind the letter was born out of the pre- 
sent ‘‘world mood of growing militance 
and fear’’ and seeks to ‘“‘give everyone.a 
positve tool to use in a world crippled by 
negativity and gloom,”’ write the authors. 

These eight greater Bostonians 
acknowledge that, in light of the escalating 
nuciear arms race between the world 
super-powers, this vision of worid peace 
seems remote, Yet this spirit. of optimism 
and faith emerges tempered with realism. 
After reading the letter, it is hoped that in- 
dividuals will feel the stirrings of hope and 
will be moved to take part in promoting the 
peace letter. 

The possibility of world destruction is an 
immobilizing fear, one that has lurked in 
the mind of every thinking individual. It is 

;a thought of over-whelming proportion, 
reflecting in the individual’s response of 


__ Box 55, BLV STA., Andover, MA 01810.“ 


doing nothing because, in reality, what can 
one person do? The peace letter has been 
designed to answer this very problem, pro- 
viding a constructive means of addressing 
the ultimate world issue at a manageable, 
individual level. 

Believing that ‘‘crisis brings opportuni- 
ty,” the authors state that ‘‘while we have 
acquired the knowledge to destroy 
ourselves and the planet, we have also the 
tools, skills and wisdom to solve problems 
on a global scale.’’ The letter expresses 
concern for the future of humanity, offer- 
ing personal commitment to work for 
peace and to support government efforts in 
a quest for true peace. In turn, the letter 
asks world leaders to call a ‘“‘six month 
moratorium on testing, development and 
deployment of all nuclear weapons, exten- 
ding indefinitely if reciprocated.’ It also 
calls for a “commitment never to launcha 
first strike nuclear attack.” 

To further~ promote would unity, the 
United States and the Russian leaders are 
asked to “establish exchange programs in 
science, @ducation, culture, and ‘other 
fields.” 

Copies of the letter, along with instruc- 
tions and addresses of werld Jeaders are 
available from Peace Letter Project, P.O. 
Box 171, Cambridge, MA. 02138 or. Mer- 
vimack Valley Clamshell Alliance, P.O. 
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By Bonnie Masi 
Dr. Duane Windemiller, Behavioral 
Sciences Department, conducted a lecture 
~ onstress and relaxation techniques on Oct. 
29 and Oct. 31. 

Dr. Windemiller started using stress 
management in 1954 while working on his 
doctoral dissertation with Dr. Paul 
Johnson of the Pratt Diagnostic Center in 
Boston. ‘‘Windy” referred to himself as a 
“workaholic”? always going above and 

‘beyond the call of duty. His wife was wor- 
ried about him, and tried to ‘‘slow him 
down,” as by this time he had developed 
slight heart palpitations. Dr. Johnson also 
noticed his constant stress and urged him 
to go to the clinic to learn relaxation 
techniques to help alleviate unnecessary 
tensions. At the clinic Windy learned how 
to control his tensions. He soon learned not 
to ‘‘push life by making it go faster.” 

Doctors say that stress is the body’s 
reaction to life. Dr. Windemiller said an 
excellent book by Hans Selye is available 
on the subject of understanding and reliev- 
ing stress. Selye is a Scandinavian authori- 
tv on the subiect. 

Selye had an idea that many of our ill- 
nesses we feel are caused by our internal 
tensions. He studied symptoms at McGill 
University in Canada. Selye says that our 
bodies react to stress and shock by 
secreting the chemical adrenalin. 
Adrenalin contributes to stress by awaken- 
ing our protective life saving instincts. As 
we are not able to get rid of adrenalin in 
our systems, we often develop hyperten- 
sion which can lead to heart trouble and 
strokes. 

As it is important to avoid these life 
threatening dilemmas, we must find ways 
to relax. As drugs and alcohol are equally 


Paisner, Bradley seminar 


By Bonnie S. Masi 
On Wednesday, November 12, and Fri- 
day, November 14, Counselor Martha 
* Paisner of the Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation and Jim Bradley of the Behavioral 
‘Sciences Department will present a 
“seminar on Family Management © and 
Assertiveness. 

Paisner, for three years, has taught 
a course in assertiveness through the 
Department of Continuing Education at 
Northern Essex. The purpose of the course 
is to help women deal directly and honestly 
with their feelings and to understand their 
rights. Improving communication with 
others is the goal. 

Mrs. Paisner is a resident of North An- 
dover and has been a counselor at North- 
ern Essex for the past seven years. 

Previous to Northern Essex, she served 
as Associate Dean of Students at the Rhode 
Island School of Design and _ taught 
political science and government courses 
at Rhode Island College. She received a 
bachelor’s degree in Government from 
Radcliffe College. She also has a master 
of arts degree in political science from 


Martha K. Paisner, counselor for the 
Division of Continuing Education and 


Community Services. — Carl Russo photo. 


pus news 


damaging when used to control anxieties, 
we must learn to rid our bodies of these 


. feelings through other means-specifically 


calming the body through relaxation. 

The following exercise Dr. Windemiller 
recommends to attain total body and mind 
relaxation. They should be done while 
counting from one to six and relax after 
eachstep. -_ 

To begin, sit in a chair and relax the fac- 
ial muscles. Wrinkle your eyebrows until 
tension is felt, next raise brows up. Flare 
nostrils (remembering to relax after each 
step). Grit teeth. Open your mouth as wide 
as possible until tension is felt, then relax. 
Jut jaw forward pushing the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth. Raise 
shoulders up. Relax. Hug the body in front, 
then do the same in the back. Extend 
fingers outward, then curl them under. 
Make a tense fist, then slowly release it. 
Bring the arms up, flexing elbows. As 
relaxation is felt, turn the arms around un- 
til relaxed. Breath in slowly until it hurts 
and slowly let the breath out until it is felt. 
Tuck in the stomach as far as possible. 
Then push it out as far as possible. Push 
feet against the floor and the back against 
the chair back. Raise feet on toes. Lower 
feet. Curl toes up until tension is felt. Cur] 
toes under, then totally relax. 

This is a method of completely relaxing 
the body from head to toe. When these 
techniques are used, especially when in- 
corporated with meditation, you should 
start to feel ‘‘wonderful.’’ The meditation 
will help to produce pleasant visualiza- 
tions and ideas. ‘“‘It is a way of producing 
your own mantra.”’ 

Dr. Windemiller believes that you can’t 
cure stress, but through relaxation you can 
control it. 


James Bradley will lecture in the next 
“Manage Our Lives” series. 


—Carl Russo photo. 


Brown University and a master of educa- 
tion in Counselor Education from Rhode: 
Island College. 

Jim Bradley is currently teaching Mar- 
riage and the Family and Human 
Relations at Northern Essex. His 
academic credentials consist of a 
bachelor of arts degree in English and a 
master’s of education in counseling. Both 
degrees were earned at Salem State 
College. 

Mr. Bradley is a certified 
psychometrist. In addition to his specialty 
in testing, he has worked in Gestalt and 
Transactional Analysis groups. 

The focus of his counseling has been in 
Interpersonal Relations which has been 
beneficial in family and couples counsel- 
ing. He has worked for the government 
poverty program in a community setting. 
Bradley has also taught human sexuality 
to elementary school children in parochial 
schools. 

He has experienced role reversal by 


" staying home with his three children while 


his wife worked for half a year. 
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lanage our lives series continues.... 


Biweekly Noon Series [12-1] e228 Se : 
Work Smarter NOT Harder 


EFFICIENCY .. . doing the task right 


vs. 


EFFECTIVENESS .. . doing the right task 


e George Stern, President 


Time Associates 


Sg aS 


Subject 


Cisrm Bidg 
C-302 


Priv Din Rm 
Nxt/Caf __ 
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eCome and meet the Academic Support Center Staffe 
eInvaluable resources available to you — AT NO COSTe 


= e 


e 
Carpeted Lounge 
College Center 
e 
WEDNESDAY, NOV. 12 
12 noon — 1:00p.m. 


eFAMILY MANAGEMENT / ASSERTIVENESSe 


JIM BRADLEY, GUEST LECTURER _- 


[reaches “Marriage and the Family” and “Human Relations” at 


NECC; has had experience with family and marriage counseling. 
He has experienced role-reversal, saying home with his children 


for half a year.] 
@ 
MARTHA PAISNER, GUEST LECTURER 


TDCE Cc ounselor; teaches an Assertiveness Course through our | 
Division of Continuing Education. ] ; 


, e 
Classroom Building 
Room C-302 


e 
FRIDAY, NOV. 14 
12 noon — 1:00 p.m. 


All Students, Faculty and College Personne! are welcome. 


Attend ALL. ..SOME... ONE Session(s). 


Individual and/or group meetings will be scheduled at your 
convenience to follow any session(s) only if you indicate an 


interest. 


For Further Information Contact: 
Betty Coyne 
Counseling Office 
Room 118 — College Center 
(Lower Level — Carpeted Lounge) 
~ Monday — Friday 
8:30a.m. — 4:30 p.m. 
Telephone: 374-0721, Ext. 178 or 179 


Family Management/ Assertiveness 


Dream Mgt. / Creative Problem Solving 


Wed, Nov 12 |Fri,Nov14 | 
Wed, Dec 10 | Fri, Dec12 | 


Peter C. Tatro volunteer transfer counselor. 
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— Carl Russo photo. 


Retired Colonel volunteers — 


. By Lorna Cohen 


Peter Tatro, retired Colonel and former 
Chief of Staff for the Massachusetts Army 
National Guard, and former John Hancock 
Life Insurance sales agent, has 
volunteered his services as a transfer 
counselor. Tatro will be at the counseling 


, office on Wednesdays from 9.a,m, to 1 p.m.. 


aae eee nat 


to meet with students. 

Liz Jacobson, facilities co-ordinator, has 
introduced Tatro to the campus volunteer 
program of counseling. 

The new counselor is a resident of 
Haverhill and is pleased to devote his free 
time to the college campus. He was a stu- 


dent here last fall when he attended a class __ 
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Rate ceilings on NOW’s to increase; 


just first in series of changes 


By P. Barry 

Beginning December 31. the ceiling rate 
of interest on NOW accounts will be 514 
percent per year for all institutions auth- 
orized to issue such accounts. The new 
limit represents a 4 of 1 percent per year 
increase over the current rate and applies 
to all commercial banks, mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan associations in 
New England. 

This adjustment i is the first in a series of 
savings interest rate changes planned dur- 
ing the next six years as part of compre- 
hensive financial legislation signed into 
law last March by Pres. Jimmy Carter. 

The law, called The Depository Institu- 
tions Deregulation Act of 1980, provides for 
the phase-out and eventual elimination of 
deposit interest rate ceilings. It also 
repeals the statute which has allowed 


thrift institutions to pay a slightly higher - 


rate of interest than is offered at commer- 
cial banks. 


Smokers: 


By Karen L. Mulligan 

The Great American Smokeout will be 
under way nationwide on November 20, 
--as the American Cancer Society once 
again urges America to stop smoking. 


According to Pat Augeri, R.N., coor- 
dinator of the N:E.C.C. Health Services, 
those interested in participating in the pro- 
gram may sign up in the cafeteria beginn- 
ing November 14, 1980. A booth will be set 
up and pamphlets on the effects of smok- 
ing will be available. Participants will 
receive non-smoker buttons and tee shirt 
transfers. 

From November 14 to November 520, 
movies will be shown on the ef- 
fects of smoking, and plans are being 
made to have breath analyzer tests 
available. The actual day to stop smoking 


To carry out the provisions of the Act, 
Congress created the Depository Institu- 
tions Deregulation Committee — a six- 
member body consisting of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, as well as the respective 
chairmen of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board and the 
National Credit Union Administration 
Board. The Comptroller ot the currency 
serves aS a non-voting member of the 
group. 

The Committee has been charged with 
the responsibility of bringing deposit in- 
terest rates up to market levels as soon as 
practicable between now and March of 
1986. Sometime within the next 12 months, 
the Committee will consider an increase of 
at least %4 percentage point on the rate 
ceilings for passbook savings accounts. 
Over the next several years, incremental 


take a breather 


for a twenty-four ported will be November 
20,1980. 


During the semester break, the 
American Cancer Society personnel will 


train any students or faculty on smoking 
cessation so that they will be able to help 
other students or faculty seriously in- 
terested in following through The Great 
American Smokeout and stop smoking for 
good. Those who take part in these training 
sessions will be able to teach other non- 
smoking workshops at the college that will 
be held during the spring semester. 

A follow-up story on the success of the 
program will be published in The Observer 
along with a list of names of faculty and 
students who participated in The Great 
American Smokeout. 


WOMEN & TECHNOLOGIES 


FALL 


1980 EVENTS 


November 13 thru December 11 
INTRODUCTION TO TECHNICAL CAREERS 


* TECHNICAL WRITING FOR WOMEN 


Eight-session, 


non-credit course meeting Tuesdays 


and Thursday, 7:00 to 9:30 p.m. Limited spaces; pre- 
registration required; call Mary Jane Gillespie: 
374-0721, Extension 245 


November 19 


vat ASSESSMENT EVENING FOR WOMEN 
- CONSIDERING 
A RETURN TO SCHOOL OR A TECHNICAL CAREER 


Sills Center, Room C-210, 7:00 p.m. Call Pat Belmont, 
374-0721, Extension 263 to reserve a spot. 


November 20 


OPEN HOUSE & PANEL OF WOMEN 


IN 


TECHNICAL CAREERS 


Carpeted Lounge, College Center, 7:00 to 9:30 p.m. 
OPEN TO are PUBLIC 


adjustments will be made until, by the end 
of March, 1986, artificial ceilings on 
deposit interest rates will have been 
eliminated, and depository institutions — 
whether thrifts or commercial banks — 
may pay interest on all classes of deposits 
at prevailing market rates. 

Obviously, such sweeping changes have 
created much concern both among the 
banking community and consumers as 
well: The old adage of ‘‘no free lunch” 
would seem particularly relevant — in 
order to pay more, banks must earn more. 
It follows, then, that a logical first step 
might be to increase loan rates. This is not 
necessarily the case, however, as there 
are contributing factors which tend to 
complicate, if not disrupt altogether, such 
logic. Like any other line of business, 
banking is fiercely competitive; despite 
DIDA, it always was and alwavs will be a 
highly regulated industry. To some ex- 
tent, elimination of deposit interest rate 
ceilings and the statutory differential has 
already occurred in the form of 26-week 
money market certificates introduced 
back in 1978. The rate on these instruments 


is determined by the market for T-bills, 
and when such rate is 9 percent or more, 
both commercial banks and thrifts are 
allowed. to pay the same. 

As a further example, we have only to 
look north to our Canadian neighbors to 
see that, indeed, the system is workable. 
The point spread between what the Cana- 
dian consumer earns on savings and what 
he must pay to finance a home is approxi- 
mately 5 percent. Here in the U.S., that 
figure is closer to 9 percent even as this 
article is written. 

Of course, there must be adjustments on 
both sides. Banks will be restructuring 
their investment portfolios, reviewing loan 
policies, re-pricing services, etc. Con- 
sumers, on the other hand, will be earning 
more on their investments ... but there is a 
caveat. 

Over the years, we have all come to ex- 
pect certain banking services for naught — 
free checking, free financial advice ... this 
is almost certain to change. Perhaps it is 
the price we all have to pay to learn that 
the so-called ‘free lunch’? maybe never 
did exist .... 


Transfer College Day 
slated for Nov. 25 


* 


The colleges participating in this program have continued to commit themselves to 
the acceptance of more transfer students from Mass. Community Colleges, with the 
investment of increased financial support provided by the colleges’ own resources. 


THIS YEAR THE MASS. STATE COLLEGES AND UNH WILL ALSO 
PARTICIPATE IN THE NECC TRANSFER COLLEGE DAY. 


Come.. 


. and invite interested people to: 


TRANSFER COLLEGE DAY 


NECC CAFETERIA 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


10 A.M.—1 P.M. 


THE PARTICIPATING PRIVATE LOCAL & BOSTON-AREA COLLEGES 


Babson College 

Bentley College 

Boston University 
Bradford College 
Brandeis University 
Curry College 

Eastern Nazarene College 
Emerson College 
Emmanuel College 


Gordon College 
Harvard-Radcliffe 
Lesley College 
Mass. Inst. of Technology Stonehill College 
Merrimack College 

New England College 
New Hampshire College 
Northeastern University 
Notre Dame College 
Regis College 


Rivier College 
Simmons College 
St. Anselm’s College 


Suffolk College 

Tufts University 
Wellesley College 
Wentworth Inst. of Tech. 
Wheelock College 


THE PARTICIPATING STATE COLLEGES 


Boston State 
Bridgewater State Salem State 
Fitchburg State 


North Adams State 


Westfield State 
Framingham State Worcester State 


Lowell University 

U. Mass. Amherst 

U. Mass. Boston 
Southeastern Mass. U. 


U. of New Hampshire 


FOR FURTHER FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
OT NAOT Ss BS SS Se 
The Counseling Office 
Room 118 — College Center 
Monday - Friday 8:30-4:30 p.m. 

Tel. 374-0721 Ext. 178, 179 


-> 
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Salt Hay on Staddies at Flood Tide, Plum Island Marshes, Newbury — circa 1890. 
Printed for the Newbury Bicentennial Commission. 


On top the salt hay. 


Then and now 


Marsh hay harvest 


By Marjorie Gloister 

I must admit that I scratched my head 
and frowned when the old farmer told me 
that there is more than one kind of hay. 

“Shucks, you mean hay isn’t hay?”’ 

“Yup,” said the 84 year old farmer. 
“There is English (upland) hay and salt 
marsh hay.”’ 

I learned that marsh hay dates back to 
the first settlers in Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony. It comes from grasses found growing 
on salt water marshes in Rowley, 
Newbury, and Newburyport. 

The pilgrims observedsthat when it rain- 
ed, the bulls, oxen, and cows would go to 
feed on the marshland. This gave the set- 
tlers the idea it. could be used as fodder, 
and they began to harvest salt hay for the 
first time. All operations were done by 
hand. The help was paid $4 a month along 
with board and room. Each man, using his 
scythe, cut four acres or eight tons. Work- 
ing from 2 a.m. to 11 a.m., he stopped for 
lunch, then hand-raked for the rest of the 
afternoon until dusk. 

The high tides were an important factor 
in reaping and the old Farmers Almanac 
was studied to find out the times of the 
tides. The early autumn had the highest 
high tides and the lowest low tides which 
were good for harvesting with no water in 
the fields and more time for the hay to dry. 

In 1930, mowing began to be done by 
work horses drawing a large reaper. To 
prevent the horses from sinking into the 
mud of the marsh, meadow shoes (bog 
shoes) were clamped over the horses’ own 


shoes. These heavy wooden clumsy con- 
traptions served as snow shoes, keeping 
the horses’ feet high and dry. 

By 1949, the old faithful work horses 
were replaced by machinery. The hay 
could be cut and bound in one operation. 
No longer was the hay dried and stacked 
out in the fields. As you see in the photo, it 
was an art to pitch a 20 foot high stack that 
stood solid in all kinds of weather. The 
stack had to be higher in the middle so the 
man would roll down the sides, keeping the 
inside dry. When the hay stack was cork- 
ed, the man on top needed to descend 
without touching or disturbing the contour. 
It was done by sliding down a long pole 
head first yet landing feet first. 

Marsh hay weighs heavier than English 
hay and costs less today. Nurseries and 
gardeners like salt hay for mulching as it 
seems to prevent weeds. Cement contrac- 
tors use salt hay to cover cement just 
poured for ideal drying conditions. Three 
or four inches of marsh hay are placed 
over the freshly poured cement and left 
there for one week. The cement lies com- 
pact by drying slowly as it is protected 
form the direct heat of the sun. 

Today, if you drive on the old 
Newburyport turnpike (Route 1) in 
Newbury, you still may get a mini-glimpse 
of the days gone by when 20 foot high hay 
stacks dotted the marshes. The 
Sportsmen’s Club of Newbury has 
employed Farmer Martin Burns, 79, to 
make a few salt stacks for posterity. 
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Sounds of AM/FM i future 


By Nancy Schimmoeller 

Steve Amirault, a graduate of NECC, 
who is affiliated with the Lowell radio sta- 
tion, WCAP, told Betty Arnold’s Jour- 
nalism 1 class his biggest regret was not 
taking a course in Journalism while he was 
a student here. He said it’s of great impor- 
tance to know punctuation rules, correct 
spelling and the correct way to write in 
the field of broadcasting as well as in 
journalism. 

Results of a student opinion poll taken by 
Amirault showed most students prefer FM 
rock stations because of the separation of 
sounds and the variety of music. 

Amirault explained that since the first 
radio station was licensed, very few 
manufacturers have made an AM speaker 
able to pick up more than a range of 60 
hertz to 5,000 hertz. FM has a range of 
20,000 hertz. Amirault predicted that in a 
few years, as far as fidelity of sound is con- 
cerned, you won’t be able to tell the dif- 
ference between AM and FM. He said a 
new receiver is being made which will give 
AM the ability to pick up a range of 
frequency from 20 hertz to 15,000 hertz. 
Since most musical instruments fall be- 


tween 60 and 10,000 hertz, AM will be able 


to produce very harmonious sounds. 
Amirault went on to explain that whereas 


WCAP used to be regulated in previous 
years and had to sign off at 6 p.m. because 
of interference with other stations, now 
after four years of struggle with the FCC, 
WCAP is licensed for 5,000 watts for round- 
the-clock usage. This is possible because 
WCAP uses lasers to keep its signal from 
interfering with other stations. 

Old time radio was live radio, but now 
WCAP is run by an automation computer . 
machine. A production crew and subscrip- 
tion service assimilate cues of a computer 
with the personnel at the station. Amirault 
said he finds the way man works with com- 
puterized machines fascinating. 

Teletype machines constantly update 
WCAP news with releases from UPI and 
API with regard to world, national and 
some regional news. Local news is 
gathered by the person on duty at WCAP 
by contacting the police station and 
hospitals in the area. 

Amirault said it seems everybody who’s 
interested in broadcasting today wants to 
start at the top. But he says there’s a job 
available at WCAP for someone who’s in- 
terested in breaking into the field. The 
full-time position is a combination of copy- 
writer and sales assistant. If interested, 

contact Pauline at 454-0404. 


_ Journalism career ‘topic of 
speaker Vartabedian 


By Barbara Wackowski 

The Haverhill Gazette’s sports and 
feature writer and photographer Tom Var- 
tabedian was a guest speaker at Betty 
Arnold’s Journalism 1 class on October 24. 

Vartabedian gave the students insight to 
“do something you enjoy doing regardless 
of salary.” 

Twenty years ago, in college, Mr. Var- 
tabedian studied to be a chemist and 
changed his major three times. Working 
as an accountant, he enrolled in a jour- 
nalism class and got hooked. He has been 
with the Gazette for 15 years, starting out 
by reviewing plays at the North Shore 
Theater. Then a chance in the sports 
department came up. Seventy-five people 
were after the job, but Vartabedian 
‘haunted’ the boss until he got the job. 

“T try to write stories people can identify 
with and try not to snow people with 
vocabulary. There is much variety in the 
job and as a writer, you are expected to do 
a number of things: obituaries, sports- 
writing, weddings, pictures, and news 
items. No two days are ever alike,” said 
the Gazette worker. 

Vartabedian brought a collection of 
humorous headline clippings from various 
papers and presented the class with anec- 
dotes of his varied assignments. 
Photographs were also included in his 
presentation. He explained that he learned 


photography on his own and has a dark 
room in his home. “Photography is 
another way of expressing yourself,” he 
said and he suggested students join a local — 
camera club. 

Vartabedian said the hardest story he 
ever had to write was a story of a 
neighborhood kid who was killed in Viet 


-Nam. At the request of the boy’s parents, 


he wrote the story. He wrote in personal 
terms because the boy had been his friend. 
Editors cut the story due to limited space 
in the paper, depersonalizing his efforts. 
He said when he saw the finished story in 
print ‘‘it nearly tore my insides out.” It 
had been a great disappointment for him, 
but more for the boy’s family. 

“Write what you know about; what goes 
on around you. It is important to be 
yourself. Human interest stories are the 
most appealing. There is pride in the job,” 
advised Vartabedian. He explained, a 
“good lead and a decent ending are 
sometimes the hardest to write.” x 

How to get into the field? He suggested 
writing for school newspapers, free lanc- 
ing, or getting a job as a correspondent. 
“Write variety. In an overpopulated field, 
many journalism majors go into public 
relations and it is the English majors who 
go into journalism. Be willing to work for 
peanuts when you start out.”’ 

Is it worth it? Vartabedian thinks so. 


Tom Vartabedian, writer and photographer for the Haverhill Gazette, shows photos 


to the journalism class. 


Carl Russo photo. 
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Defenders of Wildlife say 


save bobcats 


By Deborah Nash 

The ‘Defenders of Wildlife’ organization 
was formed to help stop the slaughter of 
defenseless animals. It is urging people to 
join to stop several acts which are driving 
our precious wildlife into extinction. The 


_ organization was formed in 1925. So far, 
~ with the help of their members they have 


stopped aerial hunting of wolves in Alaska, 
temporarily stopped the export of bobcat 
pelts, defeated Congress’s attempt to 
weaken the Marine Mammal Protection 
Act, stopped the killing of coyote pups and 
won major reforms in the Predator Con- 
‘trol Program. 


ad Ss A ei at 

The ‘Defenders of Wildlife’ need more 
help to save the vanishing bobcat; ban the 
leghold trap, which is responsible for kill- 
ing over 15,000,000 wild animals and 
thousands of dogs and cats each year; 
preserve the integrity of the Endangered 
Species Act, end the killing of the nearly 


extinct Bowhead Whale, stop abusive 
public land management practices that 
allow wildlife to be destroyed for the 
benefit of special interest groups; stop 
aerial killing of wolves and coyotes and 
other wildlife and reform totally the 
federal government’s Predator Control 
Program. 

Their biggest scare right now is the kill- 
ing of the American Bobcat. It takes the 
fur from ten bobcats to make a single coat. 
They are killed by being caught in a 
leghold trap which tears their fur and skin 
(sometimes breaking or crushing a bone), 
causing a great loss of blood, gangrene, 
starvation and sometimes exposure. If the 
bobcat can survive this pain, he gets club- 
bed or choked to death by the trapper. 
Bobcats are trapped and killed because of 
the fashionable ‘‘fun-fur’’ trend. This is the 


- reason for the near extinction of this 


animal. 

Most people do not realize what these 
traps are doing. Defenders of Wildlife 
wish to make people aware of it so that 
they may save these animals. 

‘Defenders’ costs a mere $15 dollars to 
join. When you join, you get six bi-monthly 
issues of the ‘Defenders of Wildlife’ 
magazine, discounts on books sponsored 
by them, action alerts; that keep you in- 
formed of major environmental issues in 


- your area, wildlife expeditions and more. 


You can write to them at: 
Defenders of Wildlife 
1244 Nineteenth street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Historical Societies meet in Boston 


The Specical Go sinn on the two- 
hundreth Anniversary of the Massachu- 
-setts Constitution is planning to have a 
Historical Society Convention. The Cele- 
bration will take place in the Gardener 


- Auditorium, State House, Boston from 


1;:30 a.m. to noon Thursday, November 
13, 1980. 

Members of the General Court, the Con- 
stitutional Officers, Representatives of 
the Judiciary and the Bar Association and 
Members of the Historical Societies and 
other special groups are invited to attend 


as well as the general public. 


The noted bistoria Dr. Henry ‘Steele 
Commanger, will lecture on the “Cons- 
titution.” 

1980. also marks the 350th Anniversary 
of the General Court, the 200th Anniver- 
sary of the Senate, and the 350th Anniver- 
sary of the settlement of Boston. The 
Commission hopes this day and. other 
activities planned by it and other groups 
for 1980, will stimulate the public aware- 
ness in the foundation of the Common- 
wealth’s freedom. 


‘Picture of power: Seabrook 


By David Morin 

The Public Service Company of N. H. 
recently sponsored an open house at the 
Seabrook Station nuclear power plant. 
Also taking part were several other 
representative power companies in ey 
England. 


The Seabrook Station Education Center 


featured a full display of all fundamentals 
of nuclear power and its effects. A full ex- 


_ planation of operation aspects were of- 
~ fered to the public. The most interesting 


- point was the Seabrook Control Station 1 


simulator. This simulator was an exact 
duplicate of the one to be used in Control 
Unit One when the plant goes on line in 
1983. 

The simulator unit is a mass of red and 


: green lights, television readout screens 


and computer readout screens. A Public 
Service representative who was on hand to 


- ‘answer any questions on the plant and on 


- complete dinners, 


the control room operation. 
The control operators must attend three 


years of intense mechanical and computer 
engineering training. When these three 
years have been completed, the operator 
must then pass an examination given by 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 
After passing this exam the operator will 
be responsible for field test every year. 
Thus the training aspect is a never ending 
one. 

The Unit 1 simulator can produce any 
one of approximately 2,000 reactor 
malfunctions. Of these 2,000 incidents the 
operator is physically responsible for 35 to 
40 responses in trouble situations. The 
readout screens will automatically print 
out malfunctions in their order of severity 
and responses to be employed in problem 
situations. 

Seabrook Unit One will be in operation 
by 1983 with sister Unit 2 on line by 1985. 
Power produced by Seabrook will be 
allocated to all New England states on the 
basis of funds each state has invested in 
the plant’s construction. 


Chow at other schools 


~ By Thomas Young 


and David Roy 

The cafeterias at Bradford, Merrimack 
and Northern Essex all charge relatively 
equal amounts for their meals. All offer 
sandwiches, soups, 
beverages and desserts. 

But their differences become apparent 
in the way the meals are served and the 
setting in which they are eaten. 

Northern Essex and Merrimack both 
have self-service fast food lines. The 
cafeterias are set up very much alike. At 


each individual meal. Your meal costs are 
included in your yearly tuition payment. 

Bradford has a totally different at- 
mosphere. Like, Merrimack, Bradford 
students do not pay for each individual 
meal. But unlike both of the other 
cafeterias, Bradford has a more home-like 
atmosphere. A large dining area headed 
by a long buffet table containing a variety 
of foods awaits the famished students. 

Of the three, Bradford’s dining style 


Merrimack, though, you do not pay for ,,, seemed tobe themost,enjayable...,,, 
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Marty Bunshaf is framed by staging he’s welding for ‘Pippin’. 
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Elders series continues at NECC 


By Carol Flagg 

Thursday Lecture Series: 

Thursday, November 13, 1980 at 2:30 in 
Lecture Hall A of the classroom building is 
the upcoming presentation of the college 
musical Pippin. Mike Finegold is the 
music director and Gene Boles is direc- 
ting. Senior citizens will be admitted at a 
reduced rate. 

Thursday, November 20, 1980 the one-act 
plays by the Methuen Players will be 
presented with a discussion following with 
John Zeolin, acting director. 

Thursday, December 4, 1980 a slide show 
production on the history of the mill ind- 
ustry in the Greater Merrimack Valley 
will be presented by Paul Hudon of the 
North Andover Historical Society. The 
show will begin at 2:00 p.m. in Lecture 
Hall A. 


Thursday, December 11, 1980 a presenta- 
tion on the subject of hypothermia will be 
given by Edie Courtemanche at 2:00 p.m. 
in Lecture Hall A. 

Armchair Travel: 

Tuesday, November 18, 1980 a slide 
presentation of Japanese customs, ar- 
chitecture, scenery and people will be 
given by Dr. Duane Windemiller on the 
first floor of the library at7 p.m. 

Tuesday, November 25, 1980 a presenta- 
tion on the highlights of the Spanish speak- 
ing countries will be given by Nunzio 
DeMarca, International Institute of 
Lawrence, on the first floor of the library 
at7 p.m. 


Does “Mother” really know best? 


By Marie R. Hodgdon 

Self-acclaimed as a “‘magazine for the 
rest of us,’’ Mother Jones Magazine 
stimulates its readers if nothing else. 
Modeled after its namesake, the pioneer 
socialist, Mary Harris “‘Mother’’ Jones, it 
dares to challenge the impossible, the un- 
touchable, the unmentionable. 

Subscribers are also members of the 
parent organization, the Foundation for 
National Progress, a San Francisco based 
group. 

This crusading bit of literature, exposes 
its members/readers to various aspects of 


investigative journalism. It provides them 
with everything from analyses of widely 
publicized world concerns to clear indepth 
examinations of obscure foreign affairs. 
Somewhat reminiscent of Ralph Nader 
and his brazen approach to big business, 
“Mother” counsels her ‘progeny’ in the 
ways of health and consumer awareness. 

A monthly publication, except for com- 
bined issues in February/March and 
September/October, Mother Jones 
magazine is a must for anyone who enjoys 
thought provoking commentary or probing 
reviews. 


SOMEGAY. <<. sis css ecee aes 
After 22 years of if and when 


By Deanna Crockett 

“No man is a failure when he tries 
something he likes.”’ This is a quote I read 
in a newspaper by a prison warden. I don’t 
remember the man’s name, but I snipped 
those words out of the paper because I was 
impressed. It’s a philosophy I have always 
felt, but never saw expressed. How good it 
was to see it in print! 

What a solid crutch for a woman in my 
age group to lean on. Having been raised in 
a generation of male-predominance, I 
have always assumed that I never had a 
chance to “‘be something when I grew up.”’ 

I went from high school to marriage so 
quickly that I never saw a nightclub until 
after I had three children. It takes a long 
time to mature while shaping the lives of 
tots. 

‘Marry young and grow up with your 
children’’ was one of the adages I was rais- 
ed with. The surprise comes when the 
children reach an age of maturity and 
everyone discovers that the parents are at 
just about the same developmental stage 
as the offspring! 

One day, I heard a dear friend of mine 


say to his teenage daughter, ‘‘I’m older; 


I’ve got more experience, but I’m just a 
bigger kid than youare.”’ .y.u55% 


Ui base 


I’m not even bigger than my kids ... just 
older. 

But they are grown up. They don’t need a 
lot of my time now, so this is the year I 
decided to ‘‘try something I like.’’ After 22 
years of thinking about the future, I enroll- 
ed in college to delve into the world of jour- 
nalism. In the back of my mind there has 
always been filed the ‘‘someday I’ll do 
what I really like’’ fantasy. Someday has 
an amazing way of lurking in the shadows 
for an eternity, then suddenly, without 


warning waking up with you one morning,” 


curled on your pillow like a cobra. 

After 22 years of if and when, I now must 
do or die! Here I am “trying something I 
like.”’ The warden’s quote became a sword 
over my head. I like what I’m doing. If I 
fail, then I’m a certified loser. 

The cobwebs eventually cleared on this 
subject, and I had a revelation. If I fail at 
this endeavor, another will present itself. 
And another. And another, ad infinatum. 
There is no failure in effort, only in 
passivity. 

I, therefore, amend the warden’s words 
to ‘“‘no man is a failure until he stops 
trying.”’ 
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Kermit Morrisey speaks at Recognition Night for Human Services. Seated [L-R] are 
President Dimitry, Paul Bevilacqua and Dr. Robert McDonald. — Carl Russo photo. 
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Division of Human Services 
holds appreciation night 


By Marie R. Hodgdon 

Undersecretary of Fiscal Affairs for the 
Executive Office for Human Services, Mr. 
Kermit Morrissey was the keynote 
speaker at the Appreciation night held at 
NECC on October 30, for members of the 
Human Services Division. 

Programs with practicums involved in 
the event are Early Childhood Education, 
Educational Assistant/Language Com- 
“munication, Criminal Justice, Geron- 
tology, Mental Health Technology, and 
House Management. Persons having been 
actively involved either as practicum 
supervisors or in an advisory capacity 
were among those honored with cer- 
tificates of recognition. Some participants 
also received a letter of thanks. 


Handicapped Service has 


By Susan Piazza 

The Handicapped Services office, room 
112, has opened the room adjacent to it 
(112A) to be used as a lounge. The lounge is 
spacious with an old round table and soft 
chairs for that ‘‘laid back’’ atmosphere. 
There is also a bookcase which contains in- 
formation on laws, etc., and other infor- 
mation pertaining to disabled people. The 
room is opened from 9 to 3 Monday through 
Friday and is overseen by Cheryl 
Macomber, a work-study student, and 
Peggy Kimball, a co-op education student. 
On Friday, November 14, they will hold a 
“Personal Touch Party’? which is a 
decorating party where everyone brings 


an item of his choice to add to the room. 


do bring your posters, knickknacks, stuff- 
ed toys, etc. 
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Experiential learning was highlighted as 
crucial to the success of many of these pro- 
grams. NECC has continually worked 
toward meeting the needs of the area by 
designing programs that will upgrade or 
train individuals to entry level positions. 
Without the supervision of experienced 
practioners, many of these programs 
would be unable to achieve that goal. 

The dinner and social hour were held as 
a token of appreciation for the continued 
efforts of NECC’s ‘‘community based col- 
leagues,’’ who provide students with the 
opportunity to apply knowledge gained in 
the classroom in a practicum situation. 


The HSO is trying to schedule events 
seminars or just informal ‘‘rap’”’ sessions 
to cover every day of the week so that 
there will be some activity continuously 
taking place for the disabled. 

The room is yours so come on down and 
enjoy it. Hope to see you all there. 


The film, “A Different Approach,” 
which deals with employing the handi- 
capped will be shown on November 25. A 
holiday candle workshop will be in prog- 
ress on November 26 beginning at 10 a.m. 
Stuffed candles and tree decoration 
candles will be made. Please remember to 
bring a small can, cardboard, needle, 
thread and scissors. 


Handicapped Services officer Rubin Russell with Woody Livingston [Comp. Tech.], 
Margaret Kimball (Deaf. Com.] and Alex Malvers (Bus. Trans.].— Phil Coppola photo 


Doesanyonecare: 


By Susan Piazza 


Brian Hodge, a disabled student, nar- 
rowly escaped a second serious injury in 
“C”’ building Tuesday, October 28. Brian, 
permanently disabled and confined to 
crutches due to an accident sustained a 
year ago, had his crutch kicked from 
under him as he was leaving the building. 

His usual routine after returning to the 
first floor from the elevator in ‘‘C”’ 
building is to head left toward ‘“‘B” 
building. Noticing the congestion in the 
corridors, he decided to go right, enter the 
main lobby and exit through those doors. It 
appears that two male students were in the 
process of a friendly scuffle at that time. 
As Brian was trying to exit, one of the men 
kicked Brian’s crutch from under him, He 
fell. The two “men” ran out the doors. 
They made no effort to help or to 
apologize. No other students in the area 
made an attempt to help. Embarrassed 
and humiliated, Brian, all alone, managed 
to get himself up. 

Brian, who is 30 years old, married 
(his wife also goes to NECC), with three 
children was an x-ray technician before 
becoming disabled. He has returned to. 
school to retrain himself. Hoping to get his 
associate’s degree and then transfer to a 
four year college, he plans a major in 
Health Service management. 


Russell plans 


how to geta 


By Susan Piazza 

Rubin Russell, head of the Handicapped 
Services office (HSO), attended a meeting 
of concerned citizens interested in employ- 
ing handicapped people. Currently there is 
‘one part-time job immediately available 
as a bank teller to work Thursdays and 
Fridays from 3 to 8 p.m. and Saturdays. If 


new lounge 


The events committee will meet on 
November 24 from 9 a.m. till noon. Many 
events are planned, but they will not be 
successful without your help. Come on 
down and share your ideas. 


The new lounge needs a new name. The 
most original and clever name will win a 
$10 cash prize. Submit your suggestions to 
the HSO. 

There will be a grand opening November 
10,12 and 14 from 10 to 3 in room 112A 
Room 112a. Refreshments will be served 
and an informal getting-aquainted session 
will take place. 

A wreath cratt workshop will take place 
on November 17 and 21. Stuffed holiday 
wreathes will be made. Those who wish to 
participate should bring supplies: cloth, 
stuffing, old socks, scissors and ribbon. 

Anyone with reading or writing dif- 
ficulties, should come to the lounge on 
November 18 from 9 a.m. to noon, Novem- 
ber 20 from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., November 
21 at 10 a.m. and November 27 from 10 to 
11 a.m. 


Automatic 
docr opener 


By Susan Piazza 

The college has its first automatic door 
opener. It is attached to the top of the 
ramp leading into the Learning Resource 
Center. 

The door can_ be activated either 
by a remote control opener available 
from the Handicapped Service Office, or 
by pushing a “hit plate” located inside our 
outside of the building. This is now the 
mast accessible door in the college for han- 
dicapped people. Thanks are due to the 
Student Council for its support in 
allocating funds for the door opener. 
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The disturbing part of this incident is 
that a similar experience took place in the 
beginning of the semester. In the first 
week, a thoughtless student shut a door on 
Brian’s knee. He has no knee cap. no car- 
tilage in his knee joint, and only 45° flex- 
ibility in the joint itself. Brian has already 
coped with three major surgeries with the 
possibility of more. He feels that there was 
a total lack of concern on the part of those 
students. 

Brian feels that people have formed an 
image or idea regarding the person who is 
disabled by the time they reach college. 
There is a social stigma attached to being 
disabled. People don’t know how to deal 
with it. Instead of trying to understand, 
they simply run away. People actually go 
out of their way to avoid those who are 
disabled. 

The HSO had an Open House ‘or 
students, faculty and concerned citizens 
September 19, but the response was disap- 
pointing. Trying to get students and facul- 
ty aware of the special needs of a person 
who is handicapped appears to be a 
problem. 

Brian suggests that during orientation 
President Dimitry allocate some time to 
disabled needs and interests. 


seminars on 


job 


you are interested, contact Rubin in the 
Handicapped Services office. 

The HSO will be sponsoring a series of 
seminars on ‘“‘How To Get a Job.” They 
will be ‘discussing resume writing, inter- 
viewing techniques, etc., with particular 
emphasis on stressing abilities while deal- 
ing appropriately with a disability. The 
film “‘A Different Approach”’ which deals 
with employing the handicapped will be 
shown throughout the semester. 

Another event being planned is a ‘‘Cap- 
tioned Film Series.’ Current films with 
captions for the deaf will be shown. If you 
are interested in helping select films for 
this series, contact the HSO Events Com- 
mittee in room F'112a. Jackie Walker (in 
the counseling office) is now making 
appointments. 

If you’d just like to leave a message to 
Rubin or a friend, there’s a message board 
in the lounge. : 


WOMEN’S HEALTH ISSUES 
CSE RETA EE 


Friday, November 14 
12-1, Lecture Hall A 


Women in Crisis — Shelter, Legal 


Advocacy & Support in Domestic Violence 


Counselor, Women’s Resource Center 
Lawrence, Mass 
e 


Monday, November 17 
12-1, Lecture Hall B 


RE SO 
Cancer Awareness: Breast Self Exam 
[BSE] What Every Woman Should Know 


Pat Augeri, R.N., NECC Health Coord. 


Wednesday, November 19 
12-1, Lecture Hall A 


Fitness for Women — Get Moving, Stay 
Moving! 
Betsy Henry, Exercise Specialist, NECC 


Student 


Monday, November 24 
12-1, Lecture Hall A 


Women and Choice — Pregnancy Counsel- 
ing and Abortion, Sexuality and VD 
Bill Baird Center Counselors 
e 


Friday, December 14 
12-1, C-302 


Weight Control /Eating Habits 
Pat Augeri, R.N., ealth Coord. 
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Fallen soldier dec rome with flowers. 


oe Carl Russo photo. 


Accrediting teams pleased 


with NECC programs 


By Nancy Schimmoeller 


President Dimitry has announced 
receiving a letter from the accreditation 
teams which visited Northern Essex. 

All three of the visiting teams reported 
that they were greatly impressed by the 
careful preparation of Northern Essex, by 
the quality of the Self-Study reports and 
by the hospitality and cooperation they 
received while on campus. 

The evaluators of the Medical Records 
Program found the program to conform to 

all the essentials ‘prescribed.’ They will 
recommend that the Program be reaccred- 
ited for the maximum period of five years. 

The NLN evaluators cited many posi- 
tive features along with a number of con- 


structive suggestions for the Nursing 
Program. The college is hopeful that a 
very favorable recommendation will be 
made. 

For Northern Essex as a whole, the 
New England Association of Schools and 
Colleges said they were impressed with 
NECC as a “fine institution,” noteworthy 
for its openness and frand self-evaluation. 
The team’s regulations prevent them from 
divulging their specific recommendation 
concerning length of reaccreditation but 
here, too, Dimitry said the college is hope- 
ful that a highly favorable recommenda- 
tion is likely. 

Dimitry said that as soon as it’s pos- 
sible he will share with the college com- 
munity the strengths, concerns and 
suggestions of the NEASC. 


Commercial art now offered 


By Lorna Cohen 

Sandra Hall, part-time instructor of the 
commercial art class, is working with stu- 
dents to instruct them how to use visual ef- 
fects as communicative art in display. She 
wants the students to gain some knowledge 
of commercial art so that they can go out 
into the world with a sense of direction. It is 
important to build a background in adver- 
tisement, layout and design before enter- 
ing the career world. ; 

A problem with the class is that it is not 
equipped with facilities for this particular 


field. However, there is a plan to build up 
the program. 

Commercial art is a very important in- 
fluence on people, says Hall. She has been 
teaching at Northern Essex for almost a 
year and says she enjoys her students’ 
talents. 

To get an idea of the talent involved in 
this course, drop by building ‘‘C’’, third 
floor, and take a look at the display of art 
work from Sandra’s students. 
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Veteran’s Day: time to honor 


By Carol Flagg 

Take yourself back to November 11, 
1918. An armistice between the Allies and 
Central Powers has just ended World War 
I. You are living in New York at the time 
and outside your apartment a thousand 
bells and whistles blow followed by the 
whispered prayers of gratitude from peo- 
ple throughout the city. More than one 
million people flock down Broadway and 
ticker tape is strewn from the windows on 
Wall street. The day is sunny and once 
again laughter fills the air. The “war to 
end all wars’”’ was finally over. 

Yet it was not over for the great tragedy 
would haunt this country for years to 
come. The armistice, while bringing a 
temporary peace, had not cured the many 
ills of a ravaged Europe. And it had not 
cured the grief millions of people shared 
over the death of the ones they loved. 

But on Armistice Day there was a feel- 
ing that perhaps the world could live in 
harmony. No one at the time could foresee 
the shadow that eventually was the cause 
of a war so great in magnitude that its ef- 
fects are still felt 40 years later. It was a 
time to forgive but not to forget those who 
had died. President Wilson expressed feel- 
ing on the first anniversary of Armistice 
Day: “‘To us in America the reflections of 
Armistice Day will be filled with solemn 
pride in the heroism of those who died in 
the country’s service and with gratitude 
for the victory, both because of the thing 
from which it has freed us and because of 
the opportunity it has given America to 
show her sympathy with people and 
justice.” 

On November 11, 


1921, America 


celebrated its first official Veterans Day. 
Months _ before, 


the remains of an 


Todd Joncas, a student in Sandra Hall’s Commercial Art class. 


American soldier in France had been plac- 
ed in a casket and sent back to the states. 

These remains lay at Arlington National 
Cemetery in Virginia and on the tomb it 
reads ‘‘Here rests in honored glory an 
American soldier known but to God.”’ The 
soldier would serve as a reminder to all 
those who had died and also to give hope to 
grieving mothers everywhere that 
perhaps this was the dead son whom they 
had never heard from. The Unknown 
Soldier had finally come home. 

For many years the chief Armistice Day 
ceremonies were held at the tomb. In 1938, 
the District of Columbia made it a legal 
holiday but just ahead was World War II 
and with it, the deaths of more than twice 
as many American soldiers than in the 
previous war. Out of this, came a move- 
ment to include the dead of all American 
wars into the observance. Thus, ‘in 
February 1954, Congress passed a bill that 
called for Armistice Day to be officially 
known as Veterans Day and this day would 
be set aside for the honoring of all 
American soldiers who had given their 
service to this country. 

In 1968, Veterans Day was made a legal 
holiday and its observance takes place in 
virtually every locality in the United 
States as well as many European 
countries. 

But wherever and however this day is 
celebrated each year, makes no dif- 
ference. This past Veterans Day and those 
to come serve the purpose of paying 
homage to those men and women who gave 
their lives for the preservation of freedom 
and to give thanks for those who came 
back alive. 


— Carl Russo photo. 


Swiss psychologist Piaget leaves legacy 


FAMOUS 
PIZZA 


NICK’S 


Eat here or take out 
VARIETIES of PIZZA & SUBS 


- SPAGHETTI © SPINACH PIE 
CHEESE PIE e GREEKPASTRY 


Open From 10:30-2:00 


753 Main St. 
next to Kappy’s 
Haverhill 372-9396 


By John Whittle 

At age 84, Jean Piaget died this fall. 
Much of his efforts have been devoted to 
understanding how a child’s intelligence is 
changed into the intelligence of the adult. 
To. Piaget, intelligence is not a fixed trait 
but a process by which a person under- 
stands reality. A child’s mind to Piaget is 
active from infancy as the baby struggles 
to. make sense of the complex surroun- 
dings in which he finds himself. He ac- 
quires knowledge through a process of ex- 
ploration and experimentation. A baby 
learns, for instance, that he can grasp a 
toy duck but cannot grasp a wall. From 
simple actions, infants gradually learn the 
effects their movements have on their 
environment. 

As children grow older, actions such as 
grasping become less important and men- 
tal actions occur without physical action. 
An example of this would be mental 
arithmetic replacing counting on the 
fingers. Logical reasoning replaces 
physical experimentation. A 12-month-old 
baby may explore gravity by dropping 
food from a high chair while an older 


child has internalized the concept of gravi- 
ty and need not do experiments like a 
younger child. 

riaget was an observer. He especially 
observed his own three children. His 
creativity was to see the human in- 
telligence at work where others could only 
see childish mistakes. Just as Freud’s 
theory mapped the emotional life of a 
child, so Piaget’s genius showed us the in- 
tellectual development of the .child’s 
world. 


His observations rank him as one of the 
must original thinkers of this century. He 
realized that all human beings pass 
through a series of distinct intellectual 
stages, starting at birth and moving to 
levels of higher reasoning and abstract 
thought after age 11. He believes that the 
goal of education ‘is to create the 
possibilities for a child to invent and 
discover.” 

This brilliant psychologist left behind 50 
books and monographs, many of them con- 
tributing greatly to the understanding of 
human intelligence. Many faculty at 
Northern Essex Community College apply 


Piaget’s theories to college teaching. This 
is done by faculty who take special pains to 
understand where their students are com- 


. ing from intellectually and who facilitate 


their students through a “‘discovery”’ ap- 
proach to the topic under discussion. Also, 
the learn-by-doing at the college is based 
on the Piagetian approach. His theories 
also are taught by many instructors in the 
college, not just in the course content but 
more importantly by the questions asked 
in the classroom to facilitate a state of 
intellectual disequilibrium that is resolved 
by students through adaptation and new 
patterns of reasoning. 
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Basketball coach calls defense savings account 


By Peter Spokus 


The 1980-81 basketball season at 


_N.E.C.C. is just three days away. Coaches 


Paul Rouse and Mike Rowinski are confi- 
dent about the team’s future and feel 
defense will be the key. ‘“‘Everyone has to 
play defense,’’ Rouse states, ‘‘Defense is 
like a savings account; you get interest on 
what you put in; offense is like the stock 
market: it’s always going up and down.” 

In order for you to get better acquainted 
with the team it would be helpful to 
understand what Coaches Rouse and 
Rowinski are expecting from each player. 
The following is a short evaluation of what 
each player can and must do if the Knights 
are to repeat last year’s championship 
season. Tri-captain Barry Prescott, 671” 
guard: ‘‘Barry is a good all-around player 
whose strong suit is shooting. Barry’s ex- 
perience will be needed for our success.’’ 
Tri-captain Dennis Morin, 5’10’’ guard: 
‘Dennis has to direct the offense. He’s a 
fine point guard who passes well. His court 
experience is also necessary to success.”’ 
Tri-captain Ed McGonagle, 5’11”’ guard: 
‘‘We’re looking for more offense from Ed 
in addition to his tough defensive play. Ed 
is a continuous hard worker who does 
whatever it takes to win. Ed leads by ac- 
tion, which is important.”’ John Mallery, 
6’2”’ Forward: ‘‘John is a Cowens type ball. 
player, hard nosed and a stopper on 


defense. Count on John for rebounding 
throughout the year.’’ Mike Griswold. 


5’11” guard! “We are looking for Mike to 
be a consistent guard. Mike has the confi- 
dence now and should do some of our 
scoring.” 

Mike Marcous, 6’3’’ center: ‘“‘Having lost 
two big men from last year’s team, Mike 
has to fill in one of the spots, hopefully as a 
center. When Mike gets in shape he should 
beabletodoit.” —s_—> 

Brian Reul, 5’2"’ forward: ‘‘Brian is a 
good team player and he gets the job done 
on defense. Brian is a Silas type player 
who gets the rebounds you don’t expect 
jhim to get.”’ : 

Kyle Shea, 6’5’”’ center: ‘Kyle is one of 
our big men, good backup center or for- 
ward. Kyle pulled a muscle in the back of 
his leg and when he’s healthy and back in 
shape he should provide us with help on the 
boards.”’ 

Shawn Byrne, 6’0’’ forward: ‘‘Counting 
on Shawn to play both guard and forward. 
Shawn will do some scoring and get his 
share of the rebounds.”’ ; 

Jeff Amero, 5’10’”’ guard: ‘“‘Jeff shoots 
well from the quick guard spot. Counting 
on Jeff for tough defense, hopefully to play 
against the opposing team’s offense 
weapon.”’ 


Women’s hoop starts 


By Peter Spokus 

The N.E.C.C. women’s basketball 
season started Monday, November 3 at 
3:15 with tryouts. Coach Jeck Hess ex- 


pected 15 to 20 girls to tryout for the team, © 


with the first game only two weeks away. 
The girls have been playing together for 
over three weeks in intramurals. Coach 
Hess organized and attended all the in- 


DATE 


NOVEMBER 


Merrimack 


NECC 
WOMEN’S BASKETBALL SCHEDULE 
1980 — 1981 
SS 


OPPONENT 


Fri 14 Montreal Away 

Sat 15 Montreal ” 

Sun 16 Montreal ” 

Tues 18 Hawthorne College Home’ 6:00 
Thurs 20 Essex Aggie College 


2 Daniel Webster College 
Wed 3 Emerson College Home 2 
Fri 5 North Shore Community College 4 # 
Tues 9 Roxbury Community College se ve 
Wed 10 New Hampshire Voc. Tech. _ if 
Fri 12 Mass. College of Pharmacy 


Middlesex Community College 
Hawthorne College “ 4 
Essex Aggie College % » 
North Shore Community College 
Middlesex Community College 
Emerson College 

Hellenic College 


Roxbury Community College 
Daniel Webster College 


Thurs Mt. Ida College # 7:00 
Mon 9 New Hampshire Voc. Tech. Away 6:00 
Thurs 12 Becker Junior College * “e 
Fri 13 Mass. College of Pharmacy Home ” 
Mon 16 Hellenic College Pi 2 
Tues 17 Becker Jr. College ai aa 
Wed 18 Mt. Ida College Away 7:00 
Fri 20 G.B.S.C.C. — Hellenic ** 6—8:00 
Sat 21 G.B.S.C.C. — Hellenic ae 4:00 


tramural games and is excited about the 
team’s future. ‘‘We don’t have the height 
we're used to having but I think the girls 
will make up for it with enthusiasm and 
aggressive play,” he said. 


In the next issue of the Observer we will’ 


have the 1980-81 women’s roster and also 
Coach Jack Hess’ evaluation of each girl. 


Mike*Davey, 5’10’”’ guard: ‘‘Mike is a 
good ball handler, looking for him to fill in 
at the point guard position.”’ 

Mark Crocker, 6’3’’ forward: ‘‘We need 
Mark to be a strong forward and get some 
rebounds for us.”’ 

Barry McDonald, 64” center: ‘‘Barry is 
coming off ankle surgery and when his foot 
is strong I look for tough defensive game. 
Barry has long arms which benefit him a 
great deal, ala Don Chaney.”’ 

Coach Rouse is confident about the team. 
but he knows what’ll take to be a winning 
ball club. ‘‘I feel we have the offensive 


Soccer 


power to win games we need to win to get 
in, the playoffs. 


“The difference between us getting 
there is doing little things nearly right and 
doing them exactly right. Things like five 
guys boxing out instead of three, talking 
on defense, etc. We have the potential to 
be a playoff team and repeating last year’s 
performance, but we have to work very 
hard at it. We need starting performances 
from the bench. In other words, it takes 
13 guys to win.” 


Knights lose chance at finals 


By Joey Two-feathers 


A tough break. — 
First place was close at hand, but it 


eluded the grasp of the gallant Knights’ . 


Soccer Club. The near gale-force winds in 
Nashua, N.H., on Saturday, October 26, 
blew away any existing chance for NECC 
to become “Numero Uno” in the Greater 
Boston Small College Soccer Conference. 


Semi-final tournament competition saw 
NECC denied safe passage to the finals by 
Mass. College of Pharmacy. Maintaining 
fourth-place rank within the conference, 
MCP was matched with NECC (first-place 
holders), while Daniel Webster College 
(2nd place) clashed with Hellenic College 
(8rd place). ._ 

The Knights scored first, then let up 
two goals before half-time. Still trailing 
by one well into the second half, Aziz 
Mouline chalked-up his second goal of the 
game to tie the contest at 2-2, only to 
receive a red card from the official. (When 
a player is shown a red card, he must 


leave the playing field for the remainder 
of the game. It is dealt to a player by the 
official due to misconduct. The player can- 
not be replaced for the remainder of the 
game.) NECC played short-handed for the. 
remaining twenty minutes of regulation 
time and through overtime play — the 
score stood at 2-2. 

Penalty kicks. A classic showdown. Af- 
ter both teams had vied for that tie-break- 
ing goal through two five-minute overtime 
periods, the spoils went to the most accur- 
ate strikers: Mass. College of Pharmacy. 
Each team was allowed five penalty shots. 
Whichever team could score more times 
were winners. MCP connected four times. 
NECC scored once. Too bad. ’ 

The Knights finished the season with a 
respectable record. ! 

Team members gathered in Salisbury 
on Friday evening to eliminate, as a team, 
the contents of a keg-sized cylinder. Ev- 
eryone was sure that, “Yaaa. We should 
have won that one! If...” 


Outing Club canoes Parker River 


By Paul Karonis 

The Northern Essex Outing Club has 
been active recently. On Sunday, Nov. 2, 
the club canoed down the nearby Parker 
River. 

Eleven club members in six canoes 
/made the trip from Newbury to 
Georgetown. This gave the club a taste-of 
some loca] wildlife and scenery. 

Club advisor Ellie Hope-McCarthy feels 
that the club has good potential.“‘Presi- 
dent Mark Skinder knows many local 
possibilities,’ she says. “Our vice- 


8 oz. Steak.....$3.00 


ih 


‘ 


COACH HOUSE 


Restaurant/Lounge 
Hamburg Special.....$1.50 


Baconburger w/Fries.....$ 1.75 


Recreation room with three pool tables 


Open 11:00 a.m. - 11:00 p-m. weekdays 
11:00 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. weekends 


Just over the Haverhill-Merrimac line on Rau 110 


Come on down and bring your friends. Mitch is expecting | eit 


president Ed Knowlton knows the White 
Mountains very well.” With this combina- 
tion the club should keep active. 

Future plans include a climb up Mt. 


Mooselauki in the White Mountains of New : 


Hampshire. The club is also considering a 
walk along Plum Island’s Parker River 
Wildlife Sanctuary. As soon as the snow 
flies, cross country skiing will get under 
way. 

To get any information or details contact 
Ellie Hope-McCarthy in C-349. 
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Sports workshop proves successful 


By Peter Spokus 

Sports Medicine Resource Inc., the first 
type center in America, “provides com- 
prehensive, multi-disciplinary care to 


_ atheltes. It enriches and complements 


those services currently available in 
Haverhill. SMR-is a resource center for 
sports medicine where an athlete may 
come and receive adyice on any phase of 
his participation by experienced 
specialists. The specialists’ disciplines in- 
clude athletic training and conditioning, 
medical and surgical diagnosis and treat- 
ment, physical therapy, rehabilitation, in- 
jury prevention, psychology and nutrition. 
This one facility offers assistance in every 
aspect of the athlete’s life. Sports Medicine 
provides for the highly competitive profes- 
sional athlete, the recreational athlete, as 
well as trainers and team physicians for 
those cases which are particularly impor- 
tant, or for which additional consultation is 
warranted. ; 

The central staff of SMR is composed of 
orthopedic surgeons, general surgeons, 
podiatrists, rehabilitation personnel, a 


psychologist, a_nutritionist and a profes- 
sional trainer. In addition to their profes- 
sional skills, all individuals involved in 
SMR have been inter-collegiate or Olym- 
pic athletes. SMR firmly believes in the 
continuation of athletic competition as 
soon as it is medically advisable, and re- 
jects the generalization often offered to 
“take a year off.”’ 

Sports Nutrition Associates provides 


- comprehensive counseling for competitive 


and recreational athletes, fitness consci- 
ous individuals, and people concerned 
about the quality of their diets. It is a 
resource center for reliable, scientifically 
accepted nutrition information for those 
who are confused by the conflicting 
reports regarding such issues as vitamin 
pills, protein supplements, fluid 


replacements and fad diets. SMR also has 


psychological services that provide an op- 
portunity for individuals and groups to ex- 
plore emotional and interpersonal issues 
which can manifest themselves in un- 
satisfactory performance or experience in 
sports and physical activities: 


St. Onge speaks at college 


By Peter Spokus 

Dr. Richard St. Onge, orthopedic 
surgeon in Haverhill and a member of the 
Sports Medicine Resource Inc., was the 
guest speaker at NECC on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 30. sai 

Dr. St. Onge brought Dr. Michael Robin- 


_ son and Sue Lubby to assist in the pro- 


gram. They lectured about ‘‘the 
mechanics of the foot and lower extrem- 
ities.’’ Dr. Robinson began the discussion 
with an explanation of pronation. ‘‘When 
people run or jump the foot has to dissipate 
the shock and it does so by rolling over to 
the inside,’’ Robinson said. He also spoke 
about the reason for abnormal pronation 
and some of the remedies for it. Feet, in 
“people with high arches, tend to pronate 
to the outside instead of the inside,’’ he 


said, ‘‘This can be cured by special 
sneakers or the insertion of arch 
supports.”’ 


_Dr. Robinson pointed out that “‘It is im- 
portant to know that when you exercise 
you use certain muscles more than others; 
you should stretch those muscles the most 
before exercising. For example, runners 


overuse the muscles in the back of their . 


legs and underuse those in the front.”’ 


St. Onge 


Sue Lubby, who teaches yoga and body 
awareness, spoke about the importance of 
body weight distribution. ‘“‘Weight of the 
body should be on both the heels and the 
balls of the feet. Think of it as four tires ona 

ar,’’ she said. ‘‘Toes are only good for 
squeezing into shoes and bumping into 
things,”’ she added. Lubby then went on to 
talk about the back and some of the pro- 
blems that can arise. She said that when 
exercising, it is important to keep a flat, 
firm stomach so as to strengthen the back. 

“Sit-ups that call for a forcing of the 
stomach hurt the back, the best sit-ups are 
ones that are done slow,’’ she said. ‘““You 
control your body don’t let it control you.”’ 

Dr. St. Onge focused upon dissipation 
and the problems associated with it. 
“When the foot doesn’t dissipate all the 
stress properly it has to be dissipated 
somewhere else, that’s when problems 
arise,’ he said. ‘Problems associated 
with dissipation build up over a long period 
of time, I always hear my patients say ‘I 
never had this problem before.’’ Dr. St. 
Onge ended by talking about the quadricep 
muscle and the knee cap. He explained 
that the quadricep is a four part muscle 


“Surgeon, mountain climber, television star 


By Peter Spokus 
“The ultimate of all sports. There are no 
sidelines where you can step out when the 


going gets tough.”’ Those are the words of . 
Dr. Richard St. Onge explaining what it’s” 


like when he’s engaged in his favorite 
sport: mountain climbing. Dr. St. Onge 
grew up in Haverhill and went to Haverhill 
High where he played varsity football. 


After graduating from Haverhill High in 


1962, St. Onge went on to Harvard to study 
medicine. He remained active in athletics 
at Harvard playing football, lacrosse, and 


__wrestling. When he graduated from Har- 


_ in,1975 where he did more climbing on the 
5 major mountains. He was invited to go on 


fd 


vard in 1966, he went to Scotland for the 
first time, to do research. It was then that 
he was introduced to the sport of mountain 
climbing. He met several climbers who 
had climbed Mt. Everest and they told him 
all about the exciting sport. St. Onge came 
back to the United States, where he went to 
Yale medical school. While going to Yale, 
he did some rock climbing and decided to 
go back to Scotland in 1969 to do more chal- 
_ lenging climbing on the major mountains. 
After graduating from Yale in 1970, he 
went to visit his brother out West and to do 
_ some climbing in the Rockies. 
He went back to Scotland for two years 


an expedition in Nepal to climb Mt. Himal 


6 Chuai, which means Mountain of Moun- 


. tains. It is bed tenth highest mountain in 


the world and is considered to be more 
dangerous, technically, than Mt. Everest. 
There have been 11 attempts by Japanese 
expeditions and only one has been suc- 
cessful. The expedition ran into bad 
weather and avalanches and St. Onge was 
forced to withdraw before reaching the 
summi.. ‘‘The planning of a second expedi- 
tion is underway and should be Teady in 
1982,”’ says St. Onge. 

Dr. St. Onge brought back some of the 
mountain guides from Nepal to teach them 
emergency medical treatment techniques 
at Lawrence General Hospital. ‘‘The 
guides were eager to learn and they did so 
under a very tight time schedule, said St. 
Onge. ‘‘The guides are now more skilled 
than some of the doctors in Nepal,” added 
St. Onge. Evening Magazine filmed the in- 
cident and it’s planned to be aired 
sometime in December. 

Dr. St. Onge is back in Haverhill now 
where he has his practice in Bradford. As 
an orthopedic surgeon Dr. St. Onge is also 
a member of the Central Staff at the Sports 


__ Medicine Resource, Inc. in Brookline. 


SMR is a sports facility where an athlete 
can get professional advice on any phase 
of his participation. St. Onge continues to 
climb, he goes up to the mountains on 
weekends for rock climbing and he plans 


to take a vacation to go back to Scotlanda- ° 


nd climbing the mountains there. “‘The 


_ ultimate of all sports.” 


cs 
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Sports Medicine Resource has educa- 
tional programs which provide constantly 
updated information for coaches, trainers, 
and other physicians interested in sports 
medicine. These programs allow SMR to 
share their experience in the various areas 
of athletic medicine with those who are 
treating athletes on a _ daily basis. 
Members of SMR actively lecture at na- 
tional sports medicine conferences and 
publish articles in sports medicine, or- 


thopedic and sporting journals. Some ap- ~ 


pear on television and radio as regular or 
guest informers in the broad areas of 
sports medicine, sports nutrition and 
fitness.”’ 

Some of the notable members include 
Tenley Albright, Edward, Buddy, Leroux, 
Artur Pappas and Ricahrd St. Onge. SMR 
is available each day, including weekends, 
for diagnostic, therapeutic, and consultive 
purposes. 


F.A.A.P.S.M. members[L-R] Richard A. St. Onge, M.D.; Sue Luby, Hath Yoga 


Instructor; Michael A. Robinson, D.P.M. 


and that the four parts are imbalanced. “‘If 
the imbalanced is allowed to be exag- 
gerated,’’ he said, ‘‘the knee cap goes off to 
one side or another, acting like an im- 
balanced tire.’’ Dr. St. Onge talked about 
some of the breakthroughs that have been 
‘made in knee surgery and treatment. . 
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— Carl Russo photo. 


The next discussion on sports medicine 
will be the last of a four part series and will 
be on the topic of exericse. New games in- 
structor, Gail Straub, will be the guest 
speaker. It will be held on December 11 in 
the main gym at 12:00 noon. 
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“Who’s got the ball?” Nobody seems to know during one of the intvatantal fez. 


football games. 


Intramurals 


By Peter Spokus 

A cross country run in Wednesday, 
November 12 is the featured event this 
week in intramurals. Participants will 
meet on the track at 12:15 where they will 
begin their 4.8 mile race. The course will 
cover the long and hilly route around 
Kenoza Lake. Awards will be given in both 
men’s and women’s divisions. 

The intramural pool tournament will be 
held on Wednesday, November 19 and Fri- 
day, November 20 in the game room. 
There will be two divisions, men’s and 


women’s. The tournament will be single bic 


» elimination in- the best of three series. 


isaecc ball will be a event and sn sees 


— Carl Russo photo. 


played under house rules. 

You can register in Dave Brown’s office 
in the gym or report to the game room at 
12:00 on Wednesday. The semi-finals and 
finals will be held on Friday, November 20. 
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‘Dave Thomson, Criminal Justice: I'd like Bob Tucker, Business Transfer: It’s good Greg Aslanian, Liberal Arts: I think ac- Nancy Hiett, Executive Secretarial: It’s 
to see more student-related activities. to see students get together for a good tivities such as this help unite the student amusing to see students entertaining 
. time There should be more such activities. body. other students. It really helps to break 
the monotony. Be 
Connie Keene, Early Childhood Educ.: I'd Dereck Plude, Business Transfer: I think - Kathy Bobek, Early Childhood Educ.: 1 Matt Sapienza, Business Transfer: “A lot 
like to see more things like this. It gives it’s great that so many students get in- think it’s great but you'd never catch me more people came than was expected. It 
one the opportunity to know the people volved. I'd like to-see more of this. up there. That is, unless I had something would be to see more activities such - 
around you better. good to do. as this. 
e e e F 
CONCERT CORNER Ticket price hike ) 
By Mary Jo oe aa | | Anybody who has been to the movies ~ 
° lately has experienced some dismay when an O 
buying tickets. The are going up — $3.50, 
iP THE DOOBIE BROTHERS $3.75, $4.00 — and there is no end in sight. Nowa ie ee ; 
[special guest: Le Roux] Movies, theatre, concerts and all forms RINCON HISPANO “ath English Translation: 
Boston Garden of art are hitting the astronomical prices - UN PROFUNDO PAISANAJE A profound fellow Site ; lib : 
$8.50 that hit New York a few years ago. A sur- b : bibli Suddenly, one fine day in a library in 
. . De pronto, un buen dia en una biblioteca | ondon, a tavern in Vienna or a theater in 
$9.50 vey in the Boston area shows that ticket de Londres, una taberna de Viena o un rire meas k 
prices have risen drastically in the last teatro de Paris, uno escucha a personas ae hear nearby persons spea 
wee ste year. Advertising, promotional expenses, roximas que hablan espanol. : : j by 
Berklee Performance Center prices rise as inflation does. hispanoamericanos ye espanoles trabajan, jyoct Beat fia TS us aiineks: they damit 
So, the industry has been forced to raise viajan y estudian en Europa. Viven en ,¢¢ : : 
$9.50 prices and the patrons of the Boston area culturas extranjeras. La mayor parte del Nevertheless to hear our language 
don’t like it. But the picture is not com- tiempo, suponemos, no se inquietan. F , fe ma | 
: : 4 spoken in a place that is not expected, pro- 
pet ers oAe pletely bleak. There are courses of action Sin embargo, oir nuestra lengua en un duces an immediate senation of well being. 
_IOM WAITS _ that can be taken to combat higher prices. lugar diferente nos produce una inmediata It is like discovering, without explanations 
Orpheum Theater Planning ahead is one way. If you see a sensacion de bienestar. Es como 4 profound fellow citizenship. One can 
4 lot of movies, set aside a special kitty just descubrir, sin explicaciones, un pr ofundo fight in Chile with a Columbian, in Madrid 
for this purpose. Then when the time paisanaje. Se puede uno pelear en Chile ith @ Peruvian. in Montevideo with a 
comes to shell out $4.00, you won't feel so con un colombiano, en Madrid con un Spaniard. Once the language is taken for 
TALKING HEADS If you're a theatre lover, choose the a sd ageing 84 Ser. cs re aS ferences. The voice becomes hoarse and 
Orpheum Theater inexpensive performances. Go to the Sat- foibe daak La aA e ce ronca y nay €X: there is an excess of gestures and words. 
$8.75 Nov. 14,15 urday matinee instead of the Friday even- ee agen or yie 1 ; In London or Stockholm the attitude is 
$9.75 7:30 p.m. ing show. And if you’re.a concert goer, En Londres 0 en Estocolmo la actitud-es  gitferent, Fifty thousand small things, 
A look into the discount ticket services that diferente. Cincuenta mil cosas pequenas, incomprehensible, hidden in the foreign 
are offered. incomprensibles, ocultas en el idioma ex-  |angyage, become visible in Spanish and 
YELLOW MAGIC ORCHESTRA z tranjero, se hacen visibles en espanol y la th ti aA ots We: disec th 
These are just a few of the ways that actitud  cambia: “Deseubrimos. Tae anes Canes We scaNeny oe 
Harvard Square Theater ean help save you money and still let you elie " possibility of understanding each other. 
P : : posibilidad de entendernos. Encontramos - ' 
Nov. 15 see you're favorite actors, singers, and : We meet a woman who speaks Spanish and 
y ay AINBOES a una mujer que habla espanol y no = i 
$5.50 7:30 p.m. dass) pen sie toro es mane rere we don’t have to stammer out theirf 
oy ig Entertainment doesn’t have to be ex- tramos a un hombre que habla espanol y, ee Lega ag fia 
~~ Pa Se IRS ERE SS pensive. If you take a little extra time and en caso necesario, puede respaldarnos. Se pains ae pit sa wh 5, 
HARRY CHAPIN effort . h . ? ; es: up. 
| Son AER o_O , you can enjoy the art industry En un pais donde se hable otro idioma, Th & count hi 
: ; : ry where another language is 
Symphony Hall without permanent damage to your un argentino defiende a Santa Fe de on an Argentinian defense Santa Fe 
$8.50 | pocket! (Source: November 9 edition of Bogota y un madrilenoa Caracas. E] deseo at Be ge we f iddefends 
$9.50 the Boston Globe.) de disputar desaparece. En caso de S Bee one epee mn an 
, P 3 r y 
emergencia, un consulado bajo cualquiera a pm: of eevee aaa a ic 
a SS de nuestras banderas es un refugio. aay ee . BY 
a a 
_DAVID BRENNER | Hay que pensar en la unidad alguna vez ay See rN pate “oncar maa: 
Symphony Hall y olvidar las controversias por un instante. while, and forget controversies for an ins-M 
Solo sag imme comprender ath tant. Only this way are we going to unders- 
paleo nase atte St ee tand that common fellow citizenship in an 
petit © abou incomparable reality. mee | 
EE EE 2 Su seguro servidor, betes 
SONNY ROLLINS : ; 
or ae Donald Conwa 
PrN Berklee Performance Center Sa 


Nov. 14 
8:00 p.m. 


$8.50 


